GRADUATE  FACULTY  FOR  THE  SESSION   1932-33 


Philosophy 

Frank  W.  Collier,  Ph.  D. 

Rufus   W.   Weaver,   Ph.    D.   LL.D. 

International  Law  and  Relations 

Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Docteur  en  Droit 
Charles  C.  Tansill,  Ph.  D. 
Irvin  Stewart,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  B.  Hazard,  D.  C.  L. 

History 

Charles  C.  Tansill,  Ph.  D. 
Ernst  Correll,  Ph.  D. 
George   S.  Duncan,  Ph.   D. 
William  R.  Manning,  Ph.  D. 

Government 

Irvin   Stewart,   Ph.   D. 
Frederick  F.  Blachly,  Ph.  D. 
E.  A.   Cottrell,  Ph.   D. 

Economics 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  Ph.  D. 
Knute  E.   Carlson,   Ph.   D. 
William  H.   S.  Stevens,  Ph.  D. 
Charles   S.   Morgan,   Ph.   D. 
Clyde    R.    Atchison,    A.    M.,    LL.D. 
E.  J.  Working,  Ph.  D. 
Frederick  G.  Tryon,  A.  M. 
Frederick   E.    Berquist,    A.    M. 
Philip  G.  Wright,  Ph.  D. 


Agricultural    Economics   and 
Rural    Sociology 

E.  G.  Nourse,  Ph.  D. 
L.  C.  Gray,  Ph.  D. 
C.  L.  Holmes,  Ph.  D. 
O.   C.   Stine,  Ph.   D. 

C.  J.  Galpin,  Ph.  D. 
Eric  Englund,  A.  M. 
Norman  Wall,  M.  A. 

D.  L.  Wickens,  M.  A. 
R.    C.    Engburg,   Ph.   D. 

Psychology  and  Education 

Harry   M.   Johnson,  Ph.   D. 
Knight  Dunlap,   Ph.  D. 
Walton  C.  John,  Ph.  D. 
Nolan  D.  C.   Lewis,  M.  D. 

Fine  Arts 

Will  Hutchins,  B.  F.  A. 

Physical  Sciences 

Oswald   Schreiner,  Ph.   D. 
Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Ph.  D. 
Curtis  F.  Marbut,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  A.  Kelser,  Ph.  D. 
James  I.  Hoffman,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  E.  Goresline,  Ph.  D. 

Modern  Languages 

Ernst   Correll,   Ph.   D. 
Antonio  Alonso,  A.  M. 
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Calendar 


1932-33 


1932 

Sept.  20-27 
Sept.  28 
Nov.  24,  25 
Dec.        21 

1933 


Wednesday 
Thursday  and  Friday 
Wednesday 


Jan.  4 

Jan.    23-28 

Jan.         30 

Feb.        22 

April        12 

April        19 

May  26  to  June  1 

June  5     Monday 

June        19     Monday 


Wednesday 

Inclusive 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 


Registration. 
Lectures  begin. 
Thanksgiving  recess. 
Christmas  recess  begins. 


Work  resumed  at  7 : 30  a.  m. 

Examinations  and  registration. 

Work  resumed. 

Holiday. 

Easter  recess  begins  at  noon. 

Work  resumed  at  7:30  a.  m. 

Examinations. 

Commencement  Day. 

Summer  session  begins. 


The  Corporation 


The  American  University  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  February  24,  1893.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  at  present  of  thirty-nine  members. 

The  University  Cabinet 

Lucius  C.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Chairman 
Chancellor  of  the  University 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Director  of  the  School  of  the 
Political  Sciences 

George  B.  Woods,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

The  Graduate  Board 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn,  Chairman  Oswald  Schreiner 

Knute  E.  Carlson  Irvin  Stewart 

Frank  W.  Collier  Ellery  C.  Stowell 

Harry  M.  Johnson  Charles  C.  Tansill 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Walter  M.  W.  Splawn 

1901  F  Street  N.  W. 

Registrar  of  the  Graduate  School 

Hazel  H.  Feagans 

1901  F  Street  N.  W. 

Librarian  of  the  Graduate  School 

Anne  Jensen 

1907  F  Street  N.  W. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean 
Jane  F.  Woolfitt 
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Board  of  Trustees 


Officers  of  the  Board 

Honorary  President  John  C.  Letts 

President  Arthur  C.  Christie 

First  Vice-President  Edward  F.  Coll  ad  ay 

Second  Vice-President  Daniel  C.  Roper 

Treasurer  William  S.  Corby 

Secretary  H.  Wilson  Burgan 

First  Assistant  Secretary  Sara  H.  Dow 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  Ethel  M.  Martin 

Historian  Albert  Osborn 

Secretary  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Baldwin 


Business  Manager  Waldo  W.  Young 


Trustees 
Terms  Expire  in  June,  1935 

John  L.  Alcock,  Box  994,  Baltimore. 

Charles  W.  Baldwin,  226  LaFayette  Avenue,  West  Baltimore. 
Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  2500  19th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Lewis  E.  Breuninger,  26  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Wade  H.  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  S.  Corby,  26  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  Washington. 
Earl  Cranston,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. 
Collins  Denny,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
C.  Francis  Jenkins,  5502  16th  St.,  Washington. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  the  Oak  Road  and  School  House  Lane,  German- 
town,  Pa. 
Benjamin  W.  Meeks,  100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington. 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Transportation  Building,  Washington. 
William  J.  Showalter,  1156  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington. 
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Terms  Expire  in  June,  1939 

John  E.  Andrus,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

H.  Wilson  Burgan,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Edward  F.  Colladay,  3734  Northampton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington. 

J.  Phelps  Hand,  110  Maryland  Avenue  N.  E.,  Washington. 

Harry  Hoskinson,  3410  Garfield  Street,  Washington. 

Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  2330  Tracy  Place,  Washington. 

Hosea  B.  Moulton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  F.  McDowell,  2107  Wyoming  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Harry  E.  Woolever,  100  Maryland  Avenue  N.  E.,  Washington. 

William  R.  Wedderspoon,  Coconut  Grove,  Florida. 

William  Lee  Woodcock,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Terms  Expire  in  June,  1943 

Peter  M.  Anderson,  5508  Broad  Branch  Rd.  N.  W.,  Washington. 

William  Frederick  Bigelow,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  N.  Brawner,  3520  Rittenhouse  St.,  Washington. 

Arthur  C.  Christie,  4525  Cathedral  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington. 

Lucius  C.  Clark,  American  University  Campus,  Washington. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

George  W.  Dixon,  Chicago. 

William  J.  Faux,  Packard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  H.  Flemming,  New  York. 

John  W.  Hamilton,  Stoneleigh  Courts,  Washington. 

James  C.  Nicholson,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  F.  Norment,  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

John  D.  Townsend,  United  States  Senate  Office  Building. 

Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Wilbur  M.  Van  Sant,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Committees  of  the  Board 


Executive:  Dr.  Christie,  Chairman;  Mr.  Breuninger,  Dr.  Burgan, 
Mr.  Colladay,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Corby,  Dr.  Hand,  Mr.  Kauff- 
mann.  Bishop  McDowell,  Mr.  Roper,  and  Chancellor  Clark. 

Finance  and  Investment:  Mr.  Corby,  Chairman;  Dr.  Christie, 
Chancellor  Clark,  Mr.  Colladay,  and  D.  C.  Roper. 

Audit:  Mr.  P.  M.  Anderson,  Chairman;  H.  B.  Moulton,  and  Dr. 
Woolever. 

Budget:  Dr.  Christie,  Chairman;  Mr.  Breuninger,  Chancellor  Clark, 
Dr.  Burgan,  Mr.  Corby,  Dr.  Hand,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Young. 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate:  Mr.  Breuninger,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Christie,  Chancellor  Clark,  Mr.  Colladay,  and  Mr.  Kauff- 
mann. 

Instruction:  Dr.  Hand,  Chairman;  Mr.  Anderson,  Chancellor 
Clark,  Bishop  McDowell,  and  Dr.  Woolever. 

Ida  Letts  Educational  Fund:  Mr.  Corby,  Chairman;  Chancellor 
Clark,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Young. 

Advance  Program:  Mr.  Colladay,  Chairman;  Mr.  Breuninger,  Dr. 
Christie,  Chancellor  Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Corby,  Bishop  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Mr.  Roper. 


History  of  the  University 


THE  desire  to  establish  in  Washington  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing devoted  to  the  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity  was  ex- 
pressed soon  after  the  Civil  War ;  but  not  until  twenty-five  years  later 
was  the  desire  carried  out.  The  leader  of  the  movement  to  establish 
a  university  in  Washington  was  Bishop  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  purchased  the  site,  now  occupied  by  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  1890.  In  1893  a  charter  for  The  American  University  was 
granted  by  Congress,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized.  Then 
Bishop  Hurst  began  the  courageous  and  arduous  task  of  raising  funds 
for  buildings.  The  first  building  (now  the  Hurst  Hall  of  History) 
was  completed  in  1898. 

The  first  unit  of  the  University  to  be  established  was  the  Graduate 
School.  This  was  formally  opened  by  President  Wilson  on  May  27, 
1914,  and  some  work  was  offered  during  the  following  year.  In  1920 
the  University  purchased  property  on  F  Street  between  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Streets  and  offered  instruction  in  two  schools — the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence.  The  name  of  the  latter  was  changed 
in  1924  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Political  Sciences. 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  approved 
by  the  Trustees  in  June,  1924,  and  the  College  was  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1925.  In  January,  1926,  the  Trustees  adopted  a  plan  of  re- 
organization, consolidating  all  of  the  graduate  work  in  the  one  Gradu- 
ate School  and  creating  a  senior  college  to  be  known  as  the  School  of 
the  Political  Sciences  with  junior  and  senior  courses  leading  to  the 
bachelor  degrees.  The  School  of  Political  Sciences  was  conceived  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  Graduate  School  and  to  succeed  the  Graduate 
School  of  Diplomacy  and  Jurisprudence. 


Officers  of  Instruction 


Lucius  Charles  Clark,  Chancellor. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  College,  1893;  S.  T.  B.,  Boston  University.  1897;  D.  D.,  Upper  Iowa 
University,    1904;   graduate  student,   Glasgow,   Scotland,    1910-11. 

Walter  M.^rshall  Willlam  Splawn,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Economics. 

B.  A.,  Vale,  1908;  M.  A.,  Yale,  1914;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916;  LL.  D., 
Howard  Payne  College,  1922;  Baylor  University,  1926;  professor  of  economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1919-28;  president.  University  of  Texas;  member  of  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas;  referee  under  settlement  of  War  Claims  Act,  1928-30;  special 
counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce,   1930. 

Frank  Wilbur  Collier,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1896;  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Boston  University,  1899  and  1910; 
Christian  ministry,  1897-1914;  American  University;  director  of  research  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  1914-20;  dean  of  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  1930-27. 

Ellery  Cory  Stowell,  Professor  of  International  Law. 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1898;  Graduate  of  Diplomatic  Section,  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  Paris,  1906;  Docteur  en  Droit,  University  of  Paris,  1909;  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  international  law,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910-13;  lecturer  in  interna- 
tional law,  1913-14,  assistant  professor,  1914-16,  associate  professor  of  international  law, 
1916-18,  Columbia;  secretary  adjoint  2nd  Peace  Conference,  The  Hague,  1907,  and 
secretary  of  delegation  of  Panama  to  same  conference;  secretary  American  delegation, 
Xaval   Conference,  London,    1908-09. 

George  Stewart  Duncan,  Professor  of  Oriental  History  and 
Literature. 

A.  B.,  Williams  College,  1885;  A.  M.,  Princeton.  1887;  B.  D.,  Princeton.  1SS8; 
Ph.  D.,  Dickinson,  1894;  archaeological  exploration,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria,  1911; 
fellow  and  lecturer  in  Ass>Tiology,  Johns  Hopkins,   1910-18. 

Charles  Call.an  Tansill,  Professor  of  History-  and  International 
Relations. 

A.  B.,  Catholic  University,  1912;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1913;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1915;  Ph.  D.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1918;  assistant  professor,  American  history.  Catholic  University,  1915-16; 
acting  director,  legislative  reference  service,  Librar>'  of  Congress,  1921-28;  visiting 
professor  in  American  history,  Johns  Hopkins,  1929-30,  Albert  Shaw  lecturer  in  Johns 
Hopkins,    1931. 

Will  Hutchins,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

A.  B.,  Yale,  1901;  B.  F.  E.,  Yale,  1909;  director  of  education  with  the  Italian  Army 
during  World   War;    associate   editor   '-Christian   Art";    lecturer,    Columbia,    1913. 
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Irvin  Stewart,  Professor  of  Government. 

LL.  B.,  Texas,  1920;  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  1922;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1926;  instructor  in 
government,  University  of  Texas,  1922-25;  adjunct  professor,  1925-26;  assistant 
solicitor,  Department  of  State,  1926-28;  associate  professor  of  government.  University 
of  Texas,    1928-29. 

Harry  Miles  Johnson,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

a.  B.,  Mo.  Valley  College,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1912;  lecturer  in 
psychology,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1921-23;  asst.  professor,  psychology,  Ohio  State  U., 
1923-25;   senior  fellow,   Mellon  Inst.,   Univ.   of  Pittsburgh  since   1925. 

Oswald  Schreiner,  Consulting  Professor  in  Chemistry. 

Ph.  G.,  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  1894;  B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1897; 
M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1902;  in- 
structor in  physical  chemistry.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1902-03;  chief  of  division 
of  soil  fertility  investigations.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  since 
1906. 

Curtis  Fletcher  Marbut,  Consulting  Professor  in  Geology. 

B.  S.,  University  of  ISIissouri,  1889;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1895;  LL.  D.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1916;  professor  and  curator  of  geological  museum  in  University  of  Missouri, 
1899-1913;  director  of  soil  survey  of  Missouri,  1905-13;  in  charge  soil  survey  in 
United  States   Department   of  Agriculture   since    1910. 

Harry  Church  Oberholser,  Consulting  Professor  in  Zoology. 

M.  S.,  George  Washington  University,  1914;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1916;  ornithologist.  United 
States  Biological  Survey,   1895-1914;   assistant  biologist,   1915-23;   biologist  since  1924. 

Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  Consulting  Professor  of  Psychology. 

M.  D.,  University  of  Maryland;  director,  clinical  psychiatry  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

Walton  Colcord  John,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education. 

a.  B.,  George  Washington  University,  1914;  A.  M.,  ibid..  1915;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1918; 
instructor  in  Spanish,  ibid.,  1913-18;  senior  specialist  in  Higher  Education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Knute  E.  Carlson,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Foreign  Trade. 

a.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1915;  graduate  assistant,  University  of  Nebraska, 
1915-17;  A.  M.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1917;  Harrison  fellow,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1917-18;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919;  economist  at  the  War 
Trade  Board,   1918-19;   economist.  Department  of  State  since   1919. 

Ernst  Correll,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economic  History. 

Ph.  D.,  Munich;  sometime  fellow  "Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaf ten" ;  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  Goshen  College,  1924-28;  economist.  Central  Office  of  German 
Shipowners  having  claims  under  "The  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928," 
Washington,    D.    C,    1928-29. 

Blaine  Free  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Government. 

A.  B.,  Kansas,  1901;  A.  M.,  Illinois,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1912;  instructor  in 
government.  University  of  Michigan,  1909-10;  assistant  professor  of  political  science, 
George  Washington  University,  1910-13;  professor  and  chairman  of  department  of 
political  science,  University  of  Kansas,  1915-21;  assistant  manager,  Finance  Depart- 
ment,  U.  S.   Chamber  of  Commerce. 


OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION  1  1 

William  Ray  Manning,  Lecturer  in  Latin-American  History. 

A.  B.,  Baker  University,  1899;  A.  M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago, 
1904;  instructor  in  economics  and  history.  Purdue  University,  1904-07;  assistant  pro- 
fessor diplomatic  history.  College  of  Political  Sciences,  George  Washington  University; 
adjunct  professor,  Latin-.\merican  and  English  history,  George  Washington  University, 
1911-17;  associate  professor  of  Latin-American  history,  University  of  Texas,  1917-19; 
economist.  Division  of  Latin-American  Affairs.  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.  C,  since   1918. 

Knight  Dunlap,  Lecturer  in  Social  Psychology. 

Ph.  B..  University  of  California,  1899;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1902;  Ph.  D., 
Harvard  University,  1903;  instructor  in  psychology.  University  of  California,  1902-06; 
since    1916,   professor  of  experimental   psychology,  Johns   Hopkins   University. 

Charles  Stillman  Morgan,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Michigan,  1914;  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1920;  principal  economist.  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission. 

William  Harrison  S.  Stevens,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

A.  B..  Colby  Univer-ity.  1906:  A.  M.,  George  Washington  University,  1909;  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912;  instructor  in  economics,  Columbia,  1912-15;  pro- 
fessor of  business  management,  Tulane,  1915-16;  lecturer  in  marketing  and  finance. 
University  of  Maryland,  1920-24;  professor,  same,  1924-25;  lecturer  in  marketing  and 
business  organization,  Johns  Hopkins,  1926;  assistant  chief  economist,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,   1917   to  date. 

Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

B.  Sc,  Hastings  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon,  1915;  LL.  D.,  Hastings 
College,  1918;  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  October  5,  1917 
(chairman,    1919-20  and    1925). 

Henry  Bernard  Hazard,  Lecturer  on  Naturalization. 

LL.  B..  University  of  Oregon.  1916;  LL.  M.,  1923,  D.  C.  L.,  1925,  American  Univer- 
sity;  chief  counsel.  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Green  Haywood  Hackworth,  Lecturer  on  International  Claims. 

A.  B..  George  Washington  University;  LL.  B.,  Georgetown  University  Law  School;  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States,  1922-25,  in  all  matters  coming  before  the  International 
Joint  Commission  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  between  United  States 
and  Great  Britain;  appointed  solicitor,  Department  of  State,  1925;  appointed  Legal 
.\dvisor,  Department  of  State,  1931;  delegate  to  The  Hague  Conference  for  the  Codifi- 
cation of  International  Law,    1930. 

William  R.  Vallance,  Lecturer  on  International  Conferences. 

A.  B..  Rochester.  1898;  LL.  B.,  Columbia.  1914;  president  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion; has  been  State  Department  representative  at  several  diplomatic  conferences  and 
negotiations. 

Winifred  Richmond,  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 

B.  S.,  Ohio  University,  1910;  M.  A.,  Clark,  1915;  Ph.  D..  Clark,  1919;  psychologist, 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  1921,  to  date. 

Raymond  Alexander  Kelser,  Lecturer  on   Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

D.  V.  M.,  George  Washington  University,  1914;  A.  M.,  American  University,  1922; 
Ph.  D.,  American  University,  1923;  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  in  the 
Army  Medical  School,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Frederick  Gale  Tryon,  Lecturer  on  Mineral  Economics. 

M.    A.,    University    of   Minnesota,    1916;    economist,    U.    S.    Bureau    of   Mines. 

William  E.  Armstrong,  Lecturer  in  International  Law. 

A.  B.,  Queens  University,  1914;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago;  D.  Sc,  University  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  professor,  Earlhara  College,  1922-27;  fellow  of  Postgraduate 
Institute  of  Inter-Higher  Studies,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  192  7-30. 

Frederick  F.  Blachly,  Lecturer  in  Government. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  University.  1911;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1916;  professor  of 
government,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1916-25;  staff  member,  Institute  for  Government 
Research  of  Brookings  Institution  since  192 S. 

Lewis  IVIeriam,  Lecturer  in  Government. 

M.  A.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  LL.  B.,  National  Law  School,  1908;  at  various 
times  technical  expert  and  statistician  to  a  number  of  national  and  state  boards,  com- 
missions and  legislative  committees;  staff  member.  Institute  for  Government  Research 
of  Brookings  Institute  since   1916. 

Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  Lecturer  in  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Ottawa  University,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  1916;  professor  of  history  and 
associate  professor  University  of  Chicago,  1918-22;  lecturer  and  assistant  professor, 
University  of  Iowa,  1922-24;  member  of  staff  of  Institute  of  Economics,  1924  to  date. 

William  P.  Bartel,  Lecturer  on  Railway  Service  and  Operation. 

LL.  B.,  Georgetown,  1915.  Director  of  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Edwin  G.  Nourse,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  A.,  Cornell  University,  1906;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1915;  Director  of 
Institute  of  Economics. 

Lewis  C.  Gray,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  A.,  William  Jewell  College,  1900;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1903;  LL.  D.,  ibid.,  1927:  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1911;  principal  agricultural  economist  in  charge  of  Division 
of  Land  Economics. 

Clarence  Leroy  Holmes,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1920;  princi- 
pal agricultural  economist,  in  charge,  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Costs,  1929 
to  date. 

Oscar  Clemen  Stine,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

Ph.  B.,  Ohio  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; agricultural  economist,  charge  of  statistical  and  historical  research.  Department 
of  Agricultural   Economy. 

Eric  Englund,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College;  A.  B.,  University  of  Oregon;  M.  A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  graduate  work,  Harvard  and  University  of  Chicago;  chief.  Division 
of  Agricultural  Finance,  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Economics. 
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C.  J.  Galpin,  Lecturer  in  Rural  Sociology. 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  Colgate  University;  M.  A.,  Harvard  University;  in  charge, 
Division  of  Farm   Population  and  Rural  Life,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

RuFUS  Washington  Weaver,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy, 

B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  Wake  Forest  CoUege,  1S93;  Th.  M.  and  Th.  D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminarj-,  1898-99;  graduate  student  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1905-06; 
D.  D.,  Bethel  College,  1912;  LL.  D.,  Baylor  University,  1920;  adjunct  professor 
religious  education,  Vanderbilt  University,  1913-17;  president,  Mercer  University,  1918- 
27;    corresponding  secretary,   Education   Board,   Southern   Baptist  Convention,    1927. 

David  L.  Wickens,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Momingside  College;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago;  agricultural  economist, 
Division  of  Agricultural   Finance,  Department  of  Agriculture,    1926   to  present. 

Russell  C.  Engberg,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

M.  S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University;  formerly  member  of 
teaching  and  research  staffs  of  Iowa  State  College,  University  of  Minnesota  and 
University  of  Idaho;    statistician-econombt  in   Federal  Farm   Loan   Bureau. 

Andrew  W.  McKay,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University;  pomologist.  fruit  storage  and  transportation  investigations. 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  1908-14;  vice-president  and  sales  manager.  Southern  States 
Produce  Distributors,  1919-21;  senior  agricultural  economist  (cooperative  marketing), 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1921-29;  chief,  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  Federal 
Farm   Board. 

Amy  Jane  Englund,  Lecturer  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Missouri;  M.  A.,  University  of  Chicago;  assistant  professor. 
Household  Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1920-22;  professor  of 
Household  Economics,  and  head  of  department,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1922- 
26;  observation  and  practice  in  Ruggles  Xursery  School,  Boston;  attended  staff 
meetings    and    observed    work    in    Dr.    Thomas'    Habit    Clinics,    Boston. 

Mary  D.abney  Davis,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  specialbt  in  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education   in   Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 

James  I.  Hoffman,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1918;  Ph.  D.,  American  University,  1930; 
chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Philip  G.  Wright,  Lecturer  on  Tariff  Policies. 

A.  B.,  Tufts  College,  1884;  M.  A.,  Harvard  University,  1887;  member  of  staff  of 
Institute    of    Economics. 

Antonio  Alonso,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

M.  A.,  Indiana  University,  1922;  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Purdue  University,  1921-23; 
technical  assistant  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan-American  Union,    1925   to  date. 

G.  C.  Gamble,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University;  associate  in  Department  of  School  Administration, 
Columbia  University,  1920-23;  dean  of  faculty.  Teachers  College,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  1922-25;  professor  of  education.  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  1926;  educa- 
tional consultant,  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1926-27;  educa- 
tional consultant  in  public  schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1927-29;  present  senior  specialist  in 
Educational  Surveys,  Sur\-ey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Harold  S.  Warner,  Lecturer  in  Education. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  George  Washington  University;  principal,  Hine  Junior  High 
School,  Washington,   D.  C. 

WiLFORD  L.  White,  Lecturer  in  Advanced  Marketing. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1920;  M.  B.  A.,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard,  1921;  D.  C.  S.,  Harvard,  1929;  instructor.  University  of  Colorado,  1921-24; 
instructor  in  Sales  Management,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Har- 
vard University,  1924-28;  professor  in  Marketing,  University  of  Texas,  1928  to 
present.  On  leave  as  examiner  in  Chain  Store  Inquiry,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
1930-32. 

Harry  E.  Goresline,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Oregon  State  College;  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Iowa  State;  associate  bacteriologist, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Oliver  Edwin  Baker,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Heidelberg  College;  M.  A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  senior  agricultural  economist.  Division  of  Land  Economics,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

S.  F.  Elliott,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Kansas,  1919;  M.  S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1920;  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1926;   agricultural  expert,  Bureau  of  Census. 

Louis  H.  Bean,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Rochester;  M.  B.  A.,  Harvard  University;  senior  agricultural 
economist,  Division  of  Statistics  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Lawrence  Myers,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.  S.,  Iowa  State;  senior  agricultural  economist. 
Statistical  and  Historical   Research,   Bureau  of   Agricultural   Economics. 

Amos  E.  Taylor,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Gettysburg  College,  1915;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920;  Ph.  D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1924;  assistant  chief.  Finance  and  Investment  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

George  C.  Haas,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.  and  M.  A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  assistant  chief  economist.  Federal  Farm 
Bureau. 

MoRDECAi  Ezekiel,  Lecturcr  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

B.  S.,  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  1918;  A.  M.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1923;  Ph.  D.,  Brookings  Institution,  1926;  assistant  chief  economist,  Federal  Farm 
Board. 

E.  E.  Edwards,  Lecturer  in  Agricultural  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Carleton  College,  1921;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1924;  associate  agricul- 
tural economist,  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 
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E.  J.  Working,  Lecturer  in  Economics, 

B.  S.,  University  of  Arizona,  1921;  M.  S..  Iowa  State  College,  1922;  senior  agricul- 
tural economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Frederick  D.  Berquist,  Lecturer  in  Mineral  Economics. 

A.  M.,  Washington  State  University;  Graduate  Work  in  Brookings  Institution;  as- 
sistant professor  of  economics,  Carnegie  Institute,  1930;  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
Census  of  Mines  and  Quarries,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Edwin  Angell  Cottrell,  Visiting  Professor  in  Government. 

B.  A.,  Swartmore  College,  1907;  M.  A.,  Harvard,  1913;  professor  Political  Science, 
Stanford  since  1919. 

Leo  Pasvolsky,  Lecturer  in  Economics  during  1931-32  session. 

Research  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  1922  to  date. 

Rodney  L.  Mott,  Lecturer  in  Government  during  summer  session 
1931. 

Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Instructor  and  Asst.  Professor,  University  of  Chicago, 
1923,  to  date. 

Frederic  A.  Ogg,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  during 
second  semester  1931-32. 

Ph.  D.,  Harvard;  Prof.  Pol.  Sc.  and  Chairman  of  Dept.  of  Pol.  Science,  1917  to  pres- 
ent, University  of  Wisconsin. 

Fellows  During  1931-32  Session 
Horace  Bacus. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Texas  Christian  University.     Fellow  in  Government. 

Frederika  Critchett. 

A.  B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.  M.,  American  University;  Fellow  in  International 
Law  and  Relations.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Cumulative  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Relations,    1932-33. 

Miles  E.  Drake. 

A.  B.,  Alfred  College;   A.  M.,  Syracuse  University.     Fellow  in  History. 

Franz  B.  H.  Wehling. 

Doctor  rerum  politicarum,  University  of  Munster  (Westphalia),  Germany.  Fellow 
in  Economics. 


General  Information 


The  American  University  began  as  a  Graduate  School  and  has 
always  emphasized  graduate  instruction.  The  Graduate  School  is 
not  an  afterthought  or  the  grafting  of  an  alien  idea  on  an  older  college 
of  the  traditional  type.  The  officers  of  instruction  in  the  Graduate 
School,  while  not  representing  every  field  of  study,  recognize  within 
their  respective  departments  the  obligation  to  cultivate  productive 
scholarship  and  to  prepare  advanced  students  for  writing,  for  teach- 
ing, for  research,  or  for  public  service. 

The  special  fields  in  which  The  American  University  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  graduate  instruction  within  limits  specified  in  the 
detailed  description  of  courses,  are:  Philosophy,  International  Law 
and  Relations,  History,  Government,  Economics,  Education  and 
Psychology,  Fine  Arts,  and  Physical  Science. 

Local  Background  o£  the  University's  Program 

In  every  country  the  political  capital  offers  resources  for  graduate 
research  and  training  in  certain  fields  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  not  be  matched  elsewhere;  and  this  is  conspicuously  true  of 
the  National  Capital  of  the  United  States.  While  Washington  does 
not  compete  in  wealth,  commerce,  or  industry  with  many  larger  cities, 
it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  great  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and, 
in  various  departments  of  the  Government,  technical  scientific  equip- 
ment such  as  can  be  found  in  no  other  center  of  population.  These 
facilities,  like  the  churches,  cathedrals,  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  National  Capital,  are  not  a  mere  local  possession.  They 
belond  to  and  are  the  pride  of  the  nation.  Even  more  important  than 
these  material  resources  is  the  related  fact  that  the  National  Capital 
includes  in  its  population  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  distin- 
guished scientists,  capable  administrators,  technical  experts,  and 
public-spirited  citizens  who  create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  studies  and  the  cultivation  of  a  serious  interest  in 
the  social  and  political  sciences.  In  the  permanent  population  of  the 
National  Capital  there  will  always  be  found  an  exceptional  number 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  attracted  by  the  rewards  which 
belong  to  disinterested  public  service,  whose  ambitions  lie  in  this 
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direction  rather  than  in  the  amassing  of  wealth  or  in  such  careers 
as  may  more  naturally  be  found  in  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 
Thronging  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
university  classrooms  in  Washington,  as  in  the  capitals  of  other 
nations,  will  always  be  found  an  exceptional  number  of  mature  and 
eager  students.  Many  of  them  are  public  servants  who  enjoy  official 
relations  with  one  another  and  with  distinguished  scientists  quite  aside 
from  any  academic  association.  Under  such  conditions  the  particular 
task  of  the  University  becomes  inspiring  and  clearly  definied. 

The  American  University,  while  claiming  no  monopoly  of  such 
national  resources,  accepts  its  place  as  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion whose  program  is  based  upon  its  location,  its  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  special  needs  of  its  natural  clientele.  Certain  subjects 
which  are  considered  essential  in  other  universities  may  be  sub- 
ordinated here  or  perhaps  omitted  altogether.  Other  subjects,  im- 
portant in  themselves,  may  be  left  mainly  to  neighboring  institutions 
which  have  special  facilities  or  were  earlier  in  the  field;  but  in  the 
departments  in  which  The  American  University  does  offer  graduate 
instruction,  the  aim  is  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, to  guide  the  student  in  utilizing  to  the  full  not  only  its  own 
teaching  and  other  facilities  but  also  such  resources  as  are  available 
in  the  official  archives,  libraries,  museums,  and  scientific  activities  of 
the  capital. 

For  its  teachers  and  students  alike,  the  University  seeks  stimulating 
and  educational  contact  with  American  and  foreign  scientists,  diplo- 
mats, and  experts  in  various  fields.  Such  leaders  of  thought  cordially 
receive  students  when  properly  introduced  and  guided. 

While  old  world  archaeology,  general  history,  and  especially  the 
European  culture  which  affords  the  immediate  background  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  are  not  neglected,  and  while  their  importance  in  any 
general  system  of  university  instruction  is  fully  recognized,  neverthe- 
less, the  Graduate  School  of  The  American  University  proposes  to 
emphasize  increasingly  American  history,  American  international  re- 
lations, American  literature  and  drama,  American  art  and  archaeology, 
American  education,  and  the  study  of  American  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems. 
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As  indicated  in  the  summary  of  the  institution's  history  on  another 
page,  the  University  shares  the  original  religious  background  of  most 
eastern  universities  and  it  preserves  this  common  spiritual  attitude 
without  formal  ecclesiastical  affiliation.  It  recognizes  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  clarify  and  evaluate  those  beliefs  upon  which  modern 
civilization  depends,  and  it  seeks  to  examine  them  fearlessly  and  con- 
structively. In  accordance  with  the  emphasis  which  the  University 
placed  upon  the  study  of  American  thought,  it  accepts  the  obligation 
to  investigate  and  formulate  the  spiritual  values  essential  to  a  sound 
national  life. 

Facilities  for  Research  in  Washington 

The  Graduate  School  is  located  in  the  northwest  quarter,  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  White  House;  the 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Building;  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  Power  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

There  are  some  two  hundred  libraries  in  Washington,  most  of  which 
are  open  to  the  student  for  reference  and  research. 

At  1901  and  1907  F  Street  are  the  special  departmental  collec- 
tions of  the  library  of  The  American  University  for  the  immediate 
use  of  students  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  the  Political 
Sciences. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  the  third  largest  library  in  the  world. 
Its  location  makes  it  easily  accessible.  According  to  recent  but  always 
enlarging  figures,  it  has  3,907,304  books  and  notable  collections  of 
1,015,000  maps,  465,000  prints,  and  1,025,000  pieces  and  volumes 
of  music.  Every  facility  is  offered  to  university  students  for  the  use 
of  this  great  library. 

Equally  hospitable  is  the  District  Public  Library,  Central  Building 
at  8th  and  K  Streets  N.  W.,  with  320,000  volumes,  800  magazines  on 
file,  and  60,000  mounted  pictures.  This  library  is  rich  in  material 
relating  to  the  history  and  activities  of  institutions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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The  famous  library  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  has  650,- 
000  books  and  pamphlets  and  1,608  magazines  relating  to  medical  art 
and  science. 

The  hbrary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  Interior  Department, 
across  the  street  from  the  University,  is  quite  as  unparalleled  in  its 
own  field  as  is  the  Surgeon  General's  library  in  medicine,  or  the  Library 
of  Congress  among  general  libraries.  It  has  175,000  books  and  500 
magazines  on  file. 

The  Geological  Survey,  also  in  the  Interior  Department,  contains 
192,800  books,  40,555  maps  and  268,000  pamphlets  on  file. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  a  library  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  open  to  students  and  the  interested  public.  It  contains 
100,000  books,  magazines,  pamphlets  and  maps,  invaluable  to  the 
investigator. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B  Street 
S.  E.,  has  25,000  books  of  interest  to  students  of  engineering  eco- 
nomics. 

The  State  Department  has  a  rich  collection  of  works  on  interna- 
tional law,  foreign  relations,  domestic  and  foreign  laws,  etc.,  which 
may  be  consulted  by  students  properly  introduced.  It  has  125,000 
volumes. 

In  the  library  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Law 
Library  of  Congress  will  be  found  the  laws  of  all  the  States,  and  also 
the  texts  of  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  maintains  a 
library  at  2  Jackson  Place  N.  W.,  with  37,500  catalogued  volumes 
and  pamphlets  and  over  200  current  periodicals  and  newspapers.  In 
this  library  are  a  number  of  valuable  special  collections,  including  the 
publications  of  the  League  of  Nations,  The  Hague  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains  a  commercial 
library  with  some  12,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including  the  pub- 
lications of  the  foreign  chambers  of  commerce  and  files  of  the  house 
organs  of  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  12th  and  B  Streets 
S.  W.,  has  one  of  the  best  collections  of  agricultural  literature,  cover- 
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ing  the  sciences  allied  with  agriculture,  such  as  plant  pathology,  ani- 
mal pathology,  and  farm  management.  About  165,000  books  and 
pamphlets  are  in  this  collection. 

In  the  scientific  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  8th  and  F  Streets  N.  W., 
there  are  about  100,000  books  and  600  current  magazines,  useful  in 
the  study  and  adjudication  of  patents. 

The  reference  Hbrary  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  1601  31st  Street  N.  W., 
is  made  up  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  on  the  ways 
and  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition.  It  has  nearly  10,000  books 
and  magazines. 

The  Naval  Observatory  has  a  library  at  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  W  Street  N.  W.,  representing  the  best  collection  of  astronomical 
literature  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  36,000  volumes  and  80 
technical  magazines. 

The  library  of  the  National  Museum,  B  Street  and  the  Mall,  con- 
tains more  than  169,300  volumes  and  105,716  unbound  papers, 
relating  mainly  to  the  natural  sciences. 

Other  similar  resources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Women's  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  last  named  institution  maintains  a  staff  of  six  hundred 
scientific  specialists. 

The  manuscript  materials  available  in  Washington  for  research  in 
the  social  sciences  are  just  as  extensive  and  are  even  more  significant 
than  the  printed  materials.  Although  there  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  pieces  of  manuscript  material  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  generally  admitted  by  scholars  that 
this  collection  is  without  an  equal  in  the  United  States.  Not  only 
does  it  contain  the  public  papers  and  the  personal  correspondence  of 
a  large  number  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  but  there  are 
also  accessible  to  students  the  intimate  papers  of  many  representative 
Americans.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  student  interested  in  American 
history  can  afford  to  overlook  the  rich  opportunities  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  affords. 

In  American  diplomatic  history  the  Library  of  Congress  is  rapidly 
gathering  a  collection  of  pertinent  materials  of  unrivaled  value. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  to  the  vision 
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and  unusual  ability  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
there  will  soon  be  available  an  immense  amount  of  source  material 
bearing  directly  upon  America's  foreign  relations.  Photographs  are 
now  being  taken  of  manuscript  materials  in  the  foreign  offices  of  most 
of  the  important  European  states,  and  these  photographic  reproduc- 
tions are  now  coming  to  the  Library  of  Congress  at  the  rate  of  a  half  a 
million  pieces  a  year.  Copies  of  the  instructions  and  dispatches  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office  relative  to  the  United  States  for  the  period  from 
1791  to  1858,  are  now  ready  for  the  use  of  students. 

The  vast  collection  of  manuscript  materials  in  the  Department 
of  State  supplements  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  collections  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Fortunately,  the  Department  of  State 
has  adopted  a  most  liberal  policy;  students  are  permitted  to  exam- 
ine the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  years  1789  and  1906. 
For  this  period  alone  the  collection  amounts  to  3,000  volumes  of 
manuscript  material. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  there  is  a  wealth  of  pertinent  data 
available  for  anyone  interested  in  the  administration  of  that  depart- 
ment. Part  of  this  material  consists  of  the  so-called  Executive  Cor- 
respondence, which  comprises  the  letters  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  President,  to  the  other  Cabinet  officers,  and  to  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  There  is  also  a  file  of  General  Correspond- 
ence which  contains  the  letters  sent  to,  and  received  from,  officials 
of  various  states,  merchants,  importers,  and  individuals  interested  in 
fiscal  administration. 

To  any  student  interested  in  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
States  there  is  significant  material  in  the  Bank  Correspondence  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  consists  of  letters  to  and  from 
both  foreign  and  domestic  banks.  The  Public  Lands  Correspond- 
ence would  be  of  distinct  value  to  any  investigator  working  in  the 
field  of  public  land  administration  in  the  United  States.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  also  has  the  papers  of  the  Confederate  Treasury 
Department,  which  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Confederate  Government. 

In  the  War  Department  there  is  much  material  that  is  essential 
for  an  understanding  of  the  administrative  problems  connected 
with  the  successive  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged. 
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There  is  also  much  illustrative  material  on  the  administration  of  the 
Confederate  War  Department. 

The  archives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  every  student  of  American  constitutional  history.  In 
some  two  hundred  volumes  is  contained  the  correspondence  between 
the  Attorneys-General  and  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween the  Attorneys-General  and  Congress.  In  the  instructions  given 
to  United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  there  is  much  information 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States.  Other 
letters  in  this  series  reveal  much  that  is  significant  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  South,  1863-1881. 

The  archives  in  the  Post  Office  Department  are  of  interest  in  various 
fields  of  American  history.  The  letter-books  of  the  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral afford  an  insight  into  every  phase  of  postal  policy.  There  is 
important  material  on  the  delivery  of  abolitionist  literature  in  the 
ante-bellum  South;  the  establishment  of  the  railway  mail  service; 
and  the  financial  difficulties  during  the  middle  period  of  American 
history. 

In  the  Navy  Department  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable 
material.  In  the  so-called  Officers"  Letters,  the  Masters'  Letters,  the 
Commanders'  Letters,  the  Captains'  Letters,  and  in  the  Admirals' 
Letters,  there  are  data  available  to  make  possible  a  definitive  study  of 
naval  administration  in  the  United  States.  These  letters  also  are  of 
value  in  affording  additional  light  on  certain  questions  in  American 
diplomatic  history. 

No  less  important  are  the  archives  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  There  are  many  papers  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  to  the  different  schemes  for  colonizing  the  negroes. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  series  of  Territorial  Papers  which  includes 
the  materials  referring  to  the  Federal  Territories  since  1873.  In  this 
series  there  is  data  on  such  diverse  topics  as  Affairs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  polygamy  in  Utah;  the  Cuban  Expeditions  of  1850-51; 
and  the  project  of  a  Pacific  railway.  Attention  should  also  be  called 
to  the  voluminous  records  in  the  General  Land  Office  relative  to  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  the  original  schedules  of 
the  censuses  thus  far  taken.    To  the  student  of  economic  history  these 
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records  are  of  inestimable  value,  but  they  are  available  only  under 
special  permission. 

For  the  student  of  public  law  there  are  the  briefs  in,  and  records 
of,  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  other  judicial  and  quasi-judicial 
bodies.  In  many  instances  these  are  extremely  valuable  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  problems  and  their  solutions:  in  some  cases  they  are 
really  monuments  of  research.  The  numerous  instances  in  which 
Congress  has  conferred  special  powers  upon  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  connection  with  particular  legislation  make  the  records 
of  these  courts  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Decisions  and  com- 
mentaries of  all  kinds  are  readily  available.  In  the  iield  of  compara- 
tive public  law  the  resources  of  Washington  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  collection  of  statutes,  decisions,  decrees,  ordinances,  regulations, 
commentaries,  monographs  and  periodicals  in  this  field  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  but  few  cities  in  the  entire  world. 

Because  of  limitations  of  space  it  will  be  impracticable  to  include 
in  this  short  statement  any  specific  reference  to  research  facilities 
in  the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology,  geography,  or  economics. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  materials  available  in  Washington 
for  research  in  the  social  sciences  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  other 
place  in  the  world  where  a  student  is  offered  such  unparalleled  facili- 
ties. It  is  of  even  greater  interest  to  note  that  these  opportunities 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  largely  neglected  by  students 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Registration 

All  students  are  required  to  register  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  the  two  semesters  of  the  academic  year. 
On  registering,  the  student  is  expected  to  present,  on  a  blank  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose,  a  statement  of  the  courses  for  which  he  desires 
to  register,  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject. 
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Periods  and  Credits 

The  normal  length  of  the  lecture  or  discussion  period  is  seventy- 
five  minutes,  one  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the  usual  academic  period. 
Accordingly,  each  two-period  course  completed  satisfactorily  yields 
three  academic  credits  (i.e.,  three  academic  semester  hours). 

A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  upon  admission  to  the 
University. 

The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  semester,  payable 
in  advance. 

For  late  registration  (after  the  tenth  day  of  the  semester) ....  $5.00 

For  payment  of  tuition  (a  week  after  due) 3.00 

Special  or  extra  examination 5.00 

For  change  of  course 1-00 

A  Library  and  incidental  fee  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  is  charged 
for  each  semester. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  a  materials  fee  not  to  exceed  $5  may  be  charged  in  connection 
with  any  particular  course. 

All  candidates  receiving  a  degree  from  the  University  will  pay  at 
least  one  full  year's  tuition. 

Students  registered  for  less  than  full  work  will  pay  fifteen  dollars 
each  semester  per  period  of  seventy- five  minutes.  In  case  extra  credit 
is  given  in  any  course,  because  of  supplementary  work,  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  increase  of  tuition  fee.  Full  work  consists  of  twelve 
or  more  semester  hours. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  The 
American  University  may  take  additional  courses  at  one-half  of  the 
regular  tuition  rates. 

Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  tuition  fees  paid  may  be  refunded 
in  case  of  withdrawal  because  of  sickness  or  other  causes  beyond 
the  student's  control,  in  the  event  of  notice  given  in  the  office  within 
30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

A  student  registered  for  a  thesis  will  pay  for  three  semester  hours 
each  semester  until  the  thesis  is  complete.  A  minimum  of  two  semes- 
ters is  required  for  a  Master's  thesis. 

A  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars  is  payable  before  graduation. 
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Admission  to  The  School  of  Political  Sciences 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Class  in  The  School  of  Political  Sciences 
is  based  upon  the  information  furnished  in  the  application  blank. 
The  scholastic  requirement  is  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  in 
an  accredited  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  an  accredited  college,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  minimum  number  of  entrance  requirements  is  fifteen 
units  and  the  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  is  sixty. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  from 
an  institution  of  college  rank  may  receive  credit  without  examination 
for  work  completed  at  such  an  institution  subject  to  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  He  must  present  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  from  which  he 
comes,  with  pages  marked  that  describe  courses  for  which  he  asks 
credit  and  with  such  pages  indicated  on  the  cover.  He  must  present 
also  an  official  certificate  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that 
institution,  (b)  his  complete  college  record,  including  grade  of 
scholarship  in  each  subject  taken,  and  (c)  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  two 
years  in  an  institution  of  college  rank.  As  a  rule,  no  credit  is  given 
for  work  of  grade  D  when  it  is  the  lowest  passing  mark. 

3.  Credit  is  regarded  as  provisional  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's 
admission  and  will  not  be  considered  as  final,  nor  will  the  applicant 
be  given  final  enrollment  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  at 
least  one  semester's  work  in  this  school. 

4.  The  applicant  must  register  for  courses  required  for  the  degree 
which  he  seeks. 

5.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  The  School  of  Polit- 
ical Sciences  must  complete  at  least  thirty  credits  in  residence  in 
this  University  of  which  twenty-four  hours  must  be  completed  in  The 
School  of  Political  Sciences,  and  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  C 
grade  in  all  work  taken  in  this  school.  He  must  also  meet  the  quality 
requirements  of  C  throughout  his  work  in  this  school. 

6.  No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary 
school. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation  from  The  School  of 
Political  Sciences 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
is  conferred  at  the  annual  commencement  upon  all  students  who  have 
completed  satisfactorily  the  specified  requirements  for  graduation  as 
to  hours,  courses,  majors,  distribution  of  work,  fields  of  concentration, 
and  grades.  Students  themselves  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
these  requirements  are  met  in  full.  These  requirements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amount  of  Work 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of  120 
semester  hours.  An  hour  signifies  one  period  of  fifty  minutes  a  week 
or  its  equivalent  throughout  one  college  semester.  Where  a  recita- 
tion period  is  seventy-five  minutes  long  throughout  one  college  se- 
mester, the  credit  is  one  and  one-half  hours  and  the  time  necessary  to 
adequately  prepare  for  such  recitation  or  lecture  is  estimated  at  an 
average  of  three  hours  for  each  class  recitation. 

Prescribed  Studies 

1.  All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required 
to  offer: 

a.  English,  twelve  hours. 

b.  Foreign  language,  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  addition  to 
all  language  credits  presented  for  entrance  to  college  in  one  of  the 
following  languages:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Greek. 

c.  Science,  a  minimum  of  six  hours  is  required  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  physics,  or  geology. 

d.  Social  Science,  a  minimum  of  six  hours. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science:  A  student  seeking  advanced 
standing  in  The  School  of  Political  Sciences  from  an  accredited  col- 
lege which  confers  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  who  has  met 
the  requirements  of  that  college  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
with  the  exception  of  thirty  hours  in  electives  in  the  Social  Sciences 
may,  upon  satisfactory  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  admis- 
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sion  to  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  and  for  graduation,  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  in  an  accredited  college  totaling  sixty 
semester  hours,  looking  to  such  a  degree  and  who  completes  curricu- 
lum in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce  as  follows: 


FIRST  YEAR— FIRST  SEMESTER 

Contemporary  World  Politics 1^  semester  hour  credits 

Principles  of   Government 3  "            "           " 

Economic   Geography 3  "            "           " 

Principles  of  Economics 3  "            "           " 

Principles  of  Accounting 3  "            "           " 

Business  Organization 3  "            "           " 

Technical  French,  German  or  Spanish   . 

FIRST  YEAR— SECOND  SEMESTER 

Contemporary  World  Politics 1^  semester  hour  credits 

Principles  of  Government 3 

Economic   Geography 3 

Principles  of  Economics 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Business  Finance 3 

Technical  French,  German  or  Spanish   . 

SECOND  YEAR— FIRST  SEMESTER 

Advanced  Accounting 3  semester  hour  credits 

Money  and  Banking 3  "            "           " 

Principles  of  Statistics 3  "            "           " 

State  Government 3  "            "           " 
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American  History 3  semester  hour  credits 

Corporation  Finance 3         "  "  " 

or 
Investment  or  Marketing  of  ^ 

Manufactured  Products  or       v 3         "  "  " 

Economic  Theory  J 

or 
Economic  Growth  of  America 3         "  "  '■ 

SECOND  YEAR— SECOND  SEMESTER 

Advanced  Accounting 3  semester  hour  credits 

Foreign  Banking  and  Credit  Systems 3 

Principles  of  Statistics 3 

Municipal  Government 3 

American  History 3 

Combinations,  Trusts,  and  Monopolies.  .  .   3 

or 
Investments 

or 
Retail  Merchandising 

or 
Economic  Theory 

or 
Economic  Growth  of  America 3         "  "  " 

4.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education:  This  degree 
may  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  transfers  from  an  accredited 
college  of  education  and  offers  for  admission  to  The  School  of  Political 
Sciences  a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  looking  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  who  as  a  student  in  The  School 
of  Political  Science  majors  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

5.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Government:  A  student  who  has 
graduated  from  an  accredited  preparatory  school  with  a  minimum  of 
fifteen  units  and  who  has  graduated  from  a  reputable  law  school  may 
be  admitted  to  The  School  of  Political  Sciences  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Government  and  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  sixty  semester  hours  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences, 
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thirty  hours  of  which  will  be  in  the  department  of  economics,  govern- 
ment or  international  law  and  relations,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Government. 

Major  Studies  and  Field  o£  Concentration 

The  first  two  years  taken  in  an  accredited  college  should  give  the 
student  a  broad  general  foundation  in  preparation  for  the  more  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  special  studies  to  be  made  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Upon  admission  each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required 
to  select  a  department  in  which  his  major  work  will  be  completed. 
In  the  department  thus  chosen  the  student  must  complete  from  thirty 
to  forty  hours  of  work  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  who 
becomes  the  student's  advisor  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  school.  Fif- 
teen additional  hours  to  be  approved  by  the  advisor  and  the  Dean 
may  be  completed  in  subjects  closely  related  to  the  major  subject. 
Work  to  be  counted  toward  the  major  must  average  a  grade  of  C  or 
better.  A  student  who  enters  with  advanced  credit  in  the  major 
subject  must  complete  as  part  of  the  requirements  at  least  fifteen 
hours  in  the  major  subject  in  this  school. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  after  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its  equivalent  from  a  college  or  scientific 
school  of  approved  standing.  On  admission  to  the  University  the 
student  is  required  to  present  a  complete  transcript  of  undergraduate 
work,  and  of  any  graduate  courses  for  which  advanced  standing  is 
desired.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  that  the 
student  is  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree.  This  is 
determined  by  the  Faculty  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Dean  and 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Not  later  than  the  first  of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they 
expect  to  appear  for  final  examination,  and  preferably  in  the  first 
year  of  residence,  those  who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  will 
file  with  the  Dean  an  appHcation  on  a  prescribed  form,  providing  for 
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a  record  of  credits  already  obtained,  the  courses  taken  in  the  current 
year,  the  subject  selected  for  thesis,  and  a  general  outline  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  as  a  whole.  Together  with  this  application  the  stu- 
dent must  give  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  any  modern 
language  considered  by  the  instructors  to  be  essential  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  studies  to  be  undertaken.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  required  to  show  such  pro- 
ficiency in  at  least  two  modern  languages,  other  than  English,  one  of 
which  must  ordinarily  be  German  or  French. 

Before  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy a  student  must  pass  a  written  and  general  examination  in  his 
major  subject. 

The  M.  A.  and  M.  S.  Degrees 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
are  conferred  after  at  least  one  year  of  residence  in  the  Graduate 
School,  resulting  in  academic  credits  of  at  least  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  twelve  of  which  will  ordinarily  be  in  one  department  of  study. 
The  remaining  twelve  may  be  another  or  in  two  other  departments. 

In  connection  with  the  work  done  in  the  major  department,  the 
student  is  expected  to  write  a  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  in- 
structor in  charge  of  the  major  subject  and  by  the  Faculty  when 
passing  upon  admission  to  candidacy.  Four  printed  or  typewritten 
copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  filed  with  the  Dean  not  later  than  April 
first. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean,  a  candidate  may  offer  thirty-six  semester  hours 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  instead  of 
twenty-four  hours  and  a  thesis. 

The  Ph.  D.  Degree 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred  on  a  candi- 
date who  has  completed  not  less  than  three  full  years  of  resident 
graduate  study  or  the  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  thesis.  Of  these 
at  least  one  year  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  The  American  Uni- 
versity. Study  for  a  specified  time  and  satisfactory  standing  in  par- 
ticular courses  will  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  conferring 
the  degree.    The  preliminary  evidence  of  capacity  for  research  or  for 
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scholarship  required  on  admission  to  candidacy  must  be  supported  by 
the  work  done  in  the  University  and  especially  by  the  character  of 
the  thesis  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  later  paragraph.  Not  less 
than  one-half  nor  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  doctor's  degree  should  ordinarily  be  devoted  to  his  major 
department  of  study.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge 
of  the  major  subject,  however,  certain  courses  may  be  included  in 
closely  related  fields.  The  selection  of  minor  subjects  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  and  by  the 
Faculty. 

The  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  required,  as  a  part  of  the 
work  in  his  major  subject,  to  write  a  thesis,  which  must  give  evidence 
of  original  investigation  and  should  constitute  a  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  treated.  Four  copies  of  the  thesis  in  pre- 
scribed form  must  be  furnished  not  later  than  April  first  of  the  year 
in  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held;  and,  after  approval  of  the 
thesis,  the  candidate  is  required : 

1.  To  furnish  to  the  University  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  his 
thesis;  or 

2.  To  file  a  satisfactory  bond  that  one  hundred  copies  will  be  fur- 
nished within  two  years;  or 

3.  To  furnish  one  hundred  reprints  of  an  abstract,  digest  or  selected 
parts  of  the  thesis  in  some  recognized  scientific  journal;  this 
publication  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
major  department  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Faculty  will  conduct  the  final  examination  of  candidates  for 
all  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  will  recommend 
successful  candidates  to  the  Chancellor  and  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  preparation  of  a  doctor's  thesis  serves  primarily  to  test  the 
candidate's  ability  to  do  mature,  original  work  in  his  chosen  field. 
It  also  provides  opportunity  for  him  to  perfect  the  tools  and  tech- 
nique required  for  successful  scientific  writing.  The  student  should 
aim  to  identify  himself  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  to  make 
it,  in  a  sense,  his  own.  It  is  preferable,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
be  of  the  candidate's  own  selection;  in  fact,  ability  to  suggest  one  or 
more  promising  subjects  is  a  real  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to 
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proceed  with  this  part  of  his  graduate  program.  The  topic  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  to  determine  whether  it  is  one  on  which  origi- 
nal work  can  be  done  and  definite  results  obtained.  The  work  others 
are  doing  in  the  same  field  should  be  ascertained,  and  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  existing  literature  to  make  certain  there 
are  opportunities  for  constructive  work.  However  well  done,  a  dis- 
sertation which  duplicates  to  a  considerable  degree  the  work  of  others 
or  which  rests  primarily  on  a  cultivation  of  secondary  rather  than 
original  sources,  cannot  receive  consideration.  Originality  consists  in 
assembling  and  interpreting  new  data  or  putting  a  new  interpretation 
on  existing  data.  In  the  development  of  a  bibliography,  in  perfecting 
a  method  of  attack,  in  putting  the  treatment  in  its  broad  setting  in 
relation  to  a  period  of  time  or  to  other  fields  of  knowledge,  the  candi- 
date is  expected  to  show  judgment  and  familiarity  with  sources;  he 
is  also  expected  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  results.  The  style  should  be  clear;  any  distinction  of  writing 
which  the  candidate  can  command  will  serve  him  in  good  stead. 
Either  a  journalistic  or  a  ponderous  style  should  be  guarded  against. 
A  dissertation  does  not  merit  approval  if  it  does  not  represent  a  com- 
plete marshalling  of  all  ascertainable  pertinent  data;  the  failure, 
through  incomplete  cultivation  of  the  field  or  incompatibility  of  view- 
points, to  reckon  with  all  phases  of  a  question  stamps  the  product  as 
one  lacking  the  scientific  characteristics  required  in  a  doctor's  thesis. 
The  reader  should  be  able  to  follow  every  step  of  the  writer's  develop- 
ment of  the  subject;  documentation  should  be  accurate  and  complete. 
No  minimum  length  can  be  set;  it  is  significant,  however,  that  in  the 
social  sciences  a  creditable  thesis  rarely  falls  below  300  typewritten 
pages.  The  equivalent  of  the  greater  part  of  a  year's  uninterrupted 
working  time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  dissertation.  While  faculty 
guidance  is  available  and  consultation  with  a  designated  advisor 
should  be  had  at  regular  intervals,  the  candidate  should  look  upon 
the  preparation  of  his  dissertation  as  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment and  for  making  himself  a  place  in  the  field  of  scholarship.  To 
embrace  such  an  opportunity  fully  the  candidate  should  look  to  him- 
self rather  than  to  others  and  should  call  out  every  latent  resource  at 
his  command.  The  preparation  of  a  doctor's  thesis  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  scientific  work.    That  is,  its  object  is  to  discover 
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and  set  forth  the  truth,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  truth  is  indetermi- 
nate, to  array  impartially  the  evidence  which  points  to  one  or  another 
conclusion.  In  the  social  sciences  judgments  must  often  be  based  on 
incomplete  evidence;  the  task  of  the  research  scholar  is  to  enable  his 
reader  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  all  the  available  evidence, 
rather  than  to  convince  him  that  the  writer's  own  views  are  correct. 
There  is  no  place  in  a  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  technique  of  the 
debater. 

Phi  Delta  Gamma  National  Sorority 

A  center  of  social  and  professional  inspiration  to  the  women  stu- 
dents of  the  Graduate  School  is  Alpha  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Gamma 
National  Sorority,  which  has  an  active  membership  of  about  thirty. 
Other  chapters  of  this  organization  are  found  at  George  Washington 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Western  Reserve,  Columbia  University, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  regular  meetings  of  Alpha 
Chapter  are  held  in  the  Women's  Lounge  at  1901  F  Street,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Women's  Guild  and  the  Chapter. 
A  reception  is  given  by  the  sorority  each  fall  in  honor  of  the  trustees, 
faculty  and  students.  Several  other  functions,  such  as  teas,  dinners, 
and  picnics,  are  also  given  during  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  the 
sorority  will  grow  in  usefulness  and  service  to  the  University. 

The  Chi  Psi  Omega  Fraternity 

This  fraternity  is  represented  in  The  American  University  by  John 
Marshall  Chapter.  Any  graduate  student  of  law,  jurisprudence  or 
philosophy  is  eligible  to  election  as  an  active  member.  The  purpose 
of  the  fraternity  is  to  inspire  greater  interest  and  faith  in  higher  edu- 
cation by  an  organization  to  make  for  mutual  scholastic  encourage- 
ment by  affording  wholesome  intellectual  intercourse  and  social  com- 
radeship among  its  members. 


Description  of  Courses 


Departments 


I.  Philosophy. 

II.  International  Law  and  Relations. 

III.  History. 

IV.  Government. 
V.  Economics. 

VI.  Education  and  Psychology. 

VII.  Fine  Arts. 

VIII.  Physical  Sciences. 
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Note 


Courses  numbered  300-399  are  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Courses  numbered  400-499  are  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  to 
such  graduate  students  who  may  be  advised  to  take  such  a  course. 

Those  numbered  500  and  above  are  open  only  to  graduate  students, 
except  that  seniors  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences  and  the  College 
of  Arts  may  be  admitted  to  courses  numbered  below  600  where  they 
can  satisfy  the  pre-requisites  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dean  of  their  respective  school  or  college  and  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Courses  not  given  in  the  academic  year  1932-33  are  printed  in 
smaller  type  and  enclosed  in  brackets.  They  are  listed  here  with 
an  indication  as  to  when  they  are  to  be  given  for  the  guidance  of 
students  in  planning  their  general  program. 

Odd  numbered  courses  are  given  in  the  first  semester  and  even 
numbered  courses  in  the  second. 

Each  department  begins  a  new  series  with  300,  400,  500,  and  600, 
respectively.  The  numbers  below  500  are  used  in  the  University's 
undergraduate  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  School  of  Political 
Sciences. 
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Philosophy 

Professor    Collier,    Professor    John,    Professor    Hutchins, 

Dr.  Weaver 

The  courses  in  philosophy  are  so  arranged  that  the  classroom  work, 
which  covers  the  principal  problems  in  philosophy,  may  be  covered  in 
three  years.  The  research  should  be  done  simultaneously,  but  the  time 
element  is  not  so  important  in  this  phase  of  the  work  as  is  the  ability  of 
the  student  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to  carry  on  independent  in- 
vestigation. 

For  courses  in  Philosophy  of  Human  institutions  and  Aesthetics  see 
descriptions  under  those  headings. 

501.  Theory  of  Thought  axd  Knowledge. — The  meaning  and  scope  of  Philos- 
ophy, the  general  nature  and  conditions  of  thought,  perception,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  categories,  the  notion,  the  judgment,  inference,  proof 
explanation,  structural  fallacies,  deduction  and  induction. 

Theoretical  and  practical  possibility  of  philosophical  scepticism,  realism  and 
idealism,  apriorism  and  empiricism,  the  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  belief. 

The  classroom  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  fore- 
going problems.     Research  work  will  be  assigned  to  students.     Individual 
•work  will  be  arranged  for  each  student  and  monthly  papers  will  be  presented 
to  the  instructor. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Collier.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

502.  Metaphysics. — The  consideration  of  the  aim  and  field  of  metaphysics  will 
be  followed  with  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  (1)  Ontology' — Ap- 
pearance and  Reality.  Being,  the  Nature  of  Things.  Change  and  Identity, 
Causality,  and  the  Nature  of  the  World-Ground;  (2)  Cosmolog>- — Space, 
Time,  Motion.  Matter,  Force,  and  the  Cosmic  Mechanism;  (3)  Psycholog>- — 
The  Soul,  the  Relation  of  Soul  and  Body,  Mental  Mechanism.  Freedom  and 
Necessity. 

The  classroom  work  will  consist  of  discussions  and  criticisms  of  the  problems 
as  stated.     Research  work  will  be  assigned  for  each  student,  and  monthly 
papers  wiU  be  presented  to  the  instructor. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Collier.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

503.  Philosophy'  of  History. — As  a  person's  philosophy  is  his  attitude  toward 
life  he  may  discover  what  is  his  philosophy  by  seeking  to  interpret  his  ex- 
perience as  a  whole  by  the  reflective  intellect.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
individual  has  a  philosophy;  for  ever>-one  has  an  attitude  toward  life.  So 
groups  of  individuals,  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  city,  the  state,  the  nature, 
historic  and  contemporar.',  have  their  peculiar  philosophies  which  are  the 
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keys  to  their  history.  Just  now  the  pressing  problem  is  to  what  extent  can  a 
unit  of  these  diverse  contemporaneous  groups,  which  are  the  result  of  long 
historic  development,  be  realized.  Unification  has  been  realized  on  its  ma- 
terial size  by  practically  instantaneous  communication,  and,  for  thought 
purposes,  space  and  time  have  been  abolished.  To  the  problem  of  a  possible 
spiritual  unity  of  mankind,  a  unity  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  philosophy  of 
history  seeks  to  find  a  solution. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Collier.    Two  periods  a  week. 

504.  The  Philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ. — Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  formal  philos- 
opher. His  thought  was  intuitive  and  His  method  was  poetical  and  popular 
in  form.  Yet  His  teachings  deal  with  those  fundamental  attitudes  toward 
life  which  determine  a  man's  actions  toward  God,  his  fellow  men,  and  the 
physical  universe.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

Second  Sepiester. — Professor  Collier. 

505.  Theism. — Religion,  its  origin  and  rational  ground,  the  unity,  intelligence, 
and  personahty  of  the  World-Ground;  the  metaphysical  attributes  of  the 
World-Ground ;  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world ;  the  ethical  nature  of  the 
World-Ground;  Theism  and  Practical  Life. 

In  the  classroom  there  will  be  discussions  and  criticisms  of  these  problems  as 
stated  above,  and  independent  research  work  will  be  required  of  each  stu- 
dent.   Individual  work  will  be  assigned,  and  monthly  papers  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  instructor. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Colher.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

506.  Ethics. — This  course  will  cover  the  fundamental  ethical  ideas.  Good,  Duty, 
and  Virtue;  the  principal  schools  of  Ethics,  Egoism,  Hedonism,  Utilitarian- 
ism, Intuitionism,  the  Evolutionary  Ethics,  the  Ethics  of  the  Individual,  of 
the  Family,  and  of  Society. 

The  classroom  work  will  consist  of  discussion  and  criticisms  of  these  prob- 
lems as  outlined  by  the  instructor.    Independent  research  work  will  be  re- 
quired of  students.    Individual  work  will  be  assigned,  and  monthly  papers 
will  be  presented  to  the  instructor. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Collier.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

507.  Current  Problems  of  Philosophy  in  Their  Relation  to  Religious 
Thoughi. — The  growth  of  mental  apprehension,  the  criteria  of  truth,  the 
validity  of  values,  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  varieties  and  the 
common  elements  in  religion,  the  problems  of  pain,  evil  and  future  reward 
and  punishment  as  presented  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the  modern  apolo- 
getic for  evangelical  Christianity.  Monthly  papers  will  be  presented  by  the 
students. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Weaver.    Two  periods  a  week. 

508.  The  Philosophical  Interpretation  of  Christian  History. — A  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  followed  by  the  study  of  the  influence  of 
language,  contemporary  culture  and  the  ascendant  thought-patterns  as  these 
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affect  the  history  of  the  Christian  movement,  wnth  a  special  investigation 
given  to  the  development  of  a  Christian  philosophy.     Individual  work  will 
be  assigned  and  monthly  papers  will  be  presented  to  the  instructor. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Weaver.    Two  periods  a  week. 

511-512.  Current  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the 
recent  developments  in  the  psycholog>s  the  comparative  study  and  the  his- 
tory of  religion  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  arising  therefrom,  to 
be  followed  by  an  intensive  investigation  and  an  attempted  solution  of  these 
problems,  in  connection  with  the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  of  religion  in 
which  these  solutions  should  be  embraced  in  a  logical  and  coherent  system. 
Dr.  Weaver.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

603-604.  Philosophy  and  the  Physical  Sciences. — This  course  is  intended  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  basal  principles  of  general  science — its  mean- 
ing and  scope,  its  aim  and  method.  Attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  mood 
and  its  relation  to  the  emotional  and  the  practical  moods,  and  the  relation 
of  science  to  philosophy,  to  art,  to  religion,  and  to  practical  life. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Collier.    Two  periods  a  week. 

607-608.  History  of  Philosophy". — The  entire  first  year  will  be  given  to  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  Classroom  work  will  consist  of  the  discussion 
and  criticism  of  the  main  problems  of  each  philosophical  system.  The 
standard  works  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  will  be  followed,  with 
readings  from  the  original  sources.  Independent  research  work  will  be 
required  of  students,  and  individual  work  will  be  assigned,  papers  being 
presented  to  the  instructor  monthly. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Collier.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

609-610.  Inductive  Philosophy'. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
mature  students  the  opportunity  to  examine  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment the  details  found  in  experience  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
underlying  foundations  of  thought,  knowledge,  and  being.  The  aim  is 
to  cover  during  the  academic  year  all  the  fundamental  problems  of  phi- 
losophy, and  to  seek  their  significance  for  the  understanding  of  experi- 
ence and  the  guidance  of  Ufe. 

The  course  will  run  throughout  the  year,  no  one  being  admitted  to  the 
second  semester  who  has  not  taken  the  work  of  the  first  semester  and 
shown  proficiency  therein. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Collier.  Two  periods  a  week. 
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International  Law  and  Relations 

Professor  Stowell,  Professor  Tansill,  Professor  Stewart,  Dr.  Armstrong, 
Dr.  Hazard  and  Special  Lecturers 

501-502.  The  Principles  of  International  Law. — This  course  is  designed 
to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  International 
Law  and  to  develop  the  apphcation  of  these  principles  in  reasonable 
detail  as  respects  the  leading  topics  of  the  law.  Lectures  supplemented 
by  the  study  of  leading  cases  involving  questions  of  International  Law 
decided  by  both  municipal  and  international  tribunals.  These  cases  will 
be  used  not  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  writers  of  authority,  but  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  prin- 
ciples according  to  the  case  method  of  instruction.  The  course  is  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Stowell.  Two  periods  a  week.  4 :4S- 
6:00,*  Monday  and  Friday,  Room  14. 

501A-S02A.  Principles  of  International  Law. — This  course  is  substantially 
the  same  as  International  Law  501-502,  except  that  more  emphasis  is 
laid  on  current  events.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  for  credit  for  those 
who  take  501-502. 

First   and  Second  Semesters. — Professor   Stowell.     Two   periods   a   week. 
11:00-12:15,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  Room  14. 

503-504.  The  Law  of  Intervention. — A  study  of  the  international  law 
rights  enforced  through  intervention  and  of  the  regulations  governing 
recourse  to  remedial  force.  The  restrictions  and  limitations  recognized 
by  the  law  of  war  in  order  to  prevent,  in  so  far  as  possible,  an  abusive 
use  of  force. 

First   and  Se,cond  Semesters. — Professor  Stowell.     Two  periods  a  week. 
Hours  to  be  arranged  later. 

503A.  Extradition. — A  study  of  international  extradition  with  some  considera- 
tion of  interstate  rendition.  The  nature  of  the  obUgation  of  extradition 
and  the  procedure  as  governed  by  statute  and  treaty  considered  in  relation 
to  the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  not  had  previous 
professional  legal  training. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Hazard.  One  period  a  week.   6:00-7:15  p.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, Room  14. 

504A.  Conflict  of  Laws. — (Assimilation  of  Laws). — This  course  on  the  as- 
similation of  laws  (sometimes  termed  "Private  International  Law")  deals 
with  the  rights  of  persons  within  the  territory  and  dominion  of  one  politi- 
cal sovereignty,  by   reason   of   acts,  public   or  private,  done  within  the 


*  Hours  announced  in  the  Catalogue  are  tentative.     The  final  announcement  of  hours  wUl 
appear  on  the  schedule   in  September. 
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dominion  of  another  sovereignty;  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  for- 
eign law;  the  rules  governing  the  determination  of  the  status  and  capacity 
of  individuals;  the  rules  relative  to  title  and  disposition  of  property;  the 
enforcement  of  foreign  judgments. 

Se,cond  Semester. — Dr.  Hazard.  One  period  a  week,  Wednesday,  6:00  to 
7:15  p.  m.,  Room  14. 

S0S-SO6.  International  Law  Procedure. — International  Law  as  applied  by 
courts  and  administrative  officials.  This  course  is  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Stowell  by  lecturers  who  have  had  actual  practical 
experience. 

First  Semester. — Two  periods  a  week.  The  Procedure  of  International 
Conferences  and  the  Negotiation  and  Interpretation  of  Treaties,  Mr. 
William  R.  Vallance  (5  lectures).  The  Regulation  of  Immigration 
(4  lectures),  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hazard. 

Second  Semester. — Two  periods  a  week.  The  Law  of  International  Arbi- 
tration and  International  Claims. 

The  Law  of  Nationality  (4  lectures),  Dr.  Henry  B.  Hazard;  The  Law 
of  International  Claims,  Rules  and  Practice  of  the  Department  of  State 
Governing  the  Presentation  of  Claims  (5  lectures),  Mr.  Green  H.  Hack- 
worth;  The  Law  of  Arbitral  Procedure,  Including  the  Rules  of  Evidence 
before  Arbitral  Tribunals  (5  lectures).  Dr.  William  C.  Dennis.  7:15-9:45 
p.  m.,  Monday,  Room  14. 

507-508.  The  League  of  Nations  and  International  Organization. — The 
development  of  international  organization.  International  conferences  and 
machinery.  The  expansion  of  international  jurisdiction.  The  constitution 
and  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations — origins  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Covenant,  Membership.  The  Assembly  and  Council — origin  and  impor- 
tance, their  mutual  relations  and  general  description. 

The  Secretariat-staff,  sections  and  departments,  work,  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  International  Labor  Organization — origin,  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, the  Labor  Charter,  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
nature  and  competence,  organization  and  functions,  relations  with  the 
League,  membership,  the  General  Conference,  the  Governing  Body,  the 
International  Labor  Office. 

Intensive  study  of  the  working  of  the  League,  the  progress  accomplished 
and  the  methods  for  the  dealing  with  problems  that  have  arisen.  Defi- 
nite problems  and  the  interplay  of  forces  which  have  moulded  the 
League  are  stressed. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice — constitution,  organization, 
jurisdiction,  procedure,  the  Court  and  Arbitral  Tribunals,  the  Permanent 
Court  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Armstrong.  Two  periods  a  week.  4:45- 
6:00,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Room  14. 
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S07A-508A.  The  League  of  Nations  at  Work. — Tendencies  and  forms  of  inter- 
national organization.  This  course  is  distinct  fron  International  Law  SOT- 
SOS  and  may  be  counted  for  credit  by  those  who  enroll  for  International 
Law. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor   Stowell.     Two   periods   a  week. 
11:00-12:1S,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Room  14. 

International  Relations 

301-302.  Contemporary  World  Politics. — A  general  treatment  of  the  out- 
standing realities  and  problems  of  present  international  relations,  and  dis- 
cussions of  selected  phases  of  contemporary  American  Diplomacy.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  such  topics  as:  the  forces  of  fascism  and  communism,  eco- 
nomic nationalism  and  economic  internationalism,  comparative  principles 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  certain  leading  states,  disarmament,  war  debts 
and  reparations,  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
Canada,  South  America,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

First   and  Second   Semesters. — Professor   Tansill   and   Research  Associate 
Catheryn  Hudson.    One  period  a  week,  9:00-10:15,  Monday. 

S09-S10.  The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations. — This  course  will  deal  with 
the  organization  of  foreign  offices  and  foreign  services;  the  various 
agencies  of  government  bearing  upon  foreign  relations  and  how  they 
operate;  the  problem  of  popular  control  and  of  popular  education  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  governments;  the  manner  in  which  foreign  relations 
actually  are  conducted,  and  similar  problems. 

First   semester   will    be   a    lecture    course;    the    second    semester   will   be 
conducted  as  a  seminar. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Stewart. 

S11-S12.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics. — In  this  course 
special  attention  is  given  to  such  controlling  factors  as  nationalism, 
imperialism,  and  militarism.  The  economic  aspects  of  world  policy  are 
duly  emphasized,  and  the  following  topics  carefully  considered:  general 
principles  of  investment  diplomacy ;  financial  supervision ;  practice  of 
armed  protection;  historical  background  of  commercial  diplomacy. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Tansill.  One  period  a  week,  4:45- 
6:00,  Wednesday. 

S13-SI4.  International  Relations  and  World  Politics. — An  intensive  sur- 
vey of  American  Imperialism  since  1900.     The  Caribbean  policy  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  extended  consideration. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Tansill.  Not  given  in  1932-33. 

American  Diplomacy,  1776-1930. — The  purpose  of  the  courses  given  in 
American  diplomacy  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  outhnes  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  pohcy  from  the  period  of  American  Revolution  to  date.  The 
expansion  of  Europe  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  led 
to   2.n   international   race   for  empire   with   the   American   continent   as  a 
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much-coveted  prize.     This  European  background  of  American  diplomacy 
is  indicated  in  the  first  of  three  courses  on  American  foreign  relations. 

515.  American  Diplomacy,  1776-1823. — A  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  Ameri- 
can development  are  emphasized:  nascent  nationalism;  political  principles 
French  Policy  and  the  American  Alliance.  Relations  with  Spain,  1783- 
1795;  Recognition  Policy  of  the  United  States;  Neutral  Trade;  Difficulties 
with  France  and  England;  Diplomacy  of  the  War  of  1812;  Relations  with 
Latin  America;  Monroe  Doctrine. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.  Not  given  in  1932-33. 

516.  American  Diplomacy,  1823-1861. — In  the  middle  period  of  American 
diplomacy  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
of  increasing  importance,  and  emphasis  is  given  to  such  topics  as  the 
Oregon  Boundary  Controversy,  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.   Not  given  in  1932-33. 

517.  American  Diplomacy,  1861-1928. — In  this  general  survey  of  American 
foreign  policy  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  time  some  of  the  topics 
to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows:  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Civil 
War;  Seward's  Foreign  Policy;  Relations  with  German  Empire,  1871- 
1900;  Blaine  and  Pan- Americanism ;  America's  Case  Against  Germany; 
Washington  Conference. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.  Two  periods  a  week,  6:00-7:15  Tuesday 
and  Thursday. 

518.  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  1784-1928. — American  relations 
with  the  Orient  are  of  increasing  significance,  and  in  this  course  the  de- 
velopment of  American  policy  is  carefully  studied.  Basic  principles  such 
as  the  Open  Door  policy  and  the  consistent  support  of  Chinese  territorial 
integrity  are  studied  in  relation  to  their  historical  background. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.  Two  periods  a  week,  6:00-7:15 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
601-602.  International  Law  and  Relations  Seminar. — The  work  of  the  Semi- 
nar will  consist  of  reports,  conferences  and  discussions,  relative  to  assigned 
topics  or  in  the  special  field  of  the  student's  research.  The  purpose  will  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  conduct  independent 
investigations  and  to  focus  the  research  efforts  of  the  whole  group  upon 
the  important  present-day  problems  of  International  Law.  Students 
majoring  in  international  law  are  required  to  take  part  in  the  Seminar, 
which  is  also  open  to  other  qualified  students. 

The  Seminar  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Stowell,  but 
Professors  Tansill  and  Stewart  will  cooperate  in  supervising  the  work  of 
students  interested  in  their  fields  of  study.  Others  specially  conversant 
with  the  practical  application  of  international  law  will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — 9:45-12:15,  Friday,  Room  14. 
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The  Cumulative  Digest  of  International  Law  and  Relations  is  issued  by  re- 
search assistants  who  are  pursuing  work  for  higher  degrees.  The  training  in  the 
writing  of  these  bulletins,  prepared  from  original  sources  and  through  the  co- 
operation of  governmental  experts,  is  considered  of  especial  value  to  the  workers. 

An  annual  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  established  by  Chester  D.  Pugsley, 
is  held  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  a  Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations 
during  the  week  of  Washington's  birthday.  These  meetings  serve  as  a  valuable 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  current  information  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  authorities  in  the  respective  fields,  and  are  of 
especial  interest  to  students  of  International  Relations,  Government,  and 
Economics. 

Other  meetings  in  Washington  such  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  and  such  learned  Societies  as  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  American  Political  Science  Association,  and  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  and  special  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
disarmament,  etc.,  afford  similar  opportunity. 
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History 

Professor  Tansill,  Professor  Duncan,  Assistant  Professor  Correll  and 

Dr.  Manning 

American  History,  1776-1928 

In   the   following   courses   in   American   political  history   special   attention   is 
devoted  to  the  economic,  social  and  political  aspects  of  American  development. 

401.  American  History,  1776-1829. — In  this  course  the  basic  factors  in  Ameri- 
can development  are  emphasized:  nascent  nationalism;  political  principles 
and  growth  of  parties;  economic  origins  of  Jeffersonian  democracy;  prob- 
lems of  fiscal  administration;  rise  of  sectionalism;  American  culture. 

First  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.    Two  periods  a  week. 

402.  American  History,  1829-1861. — The  inauguration  of  President  Jackson 
marked  a  new  era  in  American  history.  Special  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  implications  of  Jacksonian  democracy:  the  influence  of  the  frontier; 
abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  public  office;  humanitarian  aspects 
of  the  new  social  philosophy.  The  educational  development  during  this 
middle  period  will  receive  extended  notice. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.    Two  periods  a  week. 

404.  American  History,  1885-1928. — ^In  this  concluding  course  in  American 
political  history  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  United  States  will  be  treated 
Cleveland  in  1884.  Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  will  be  the  follow- 
ing: the  economic  basis  of  Southern  Secession;  the  Day  of  the  Con- 
federacy; Collapse  of  the  South;  Leadership  of  Lincoln;  Lincoln's  Plan 
of  Reconstruction;  Congressional  Reconstruction;  Liberal  Republican 
Movement;  Rise  of  Big  Business;  Tariff  Policies;  Third  Party  Movements. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

404.  American  History,  1885-1928. — In  this  concluding  course  in  Am.erican 
political  history  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  United  States  will  be  treated 
in  detail.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  political  expressions  of  agrarian 
discontent  such  as  the  Populist  Party  and  the  Farmer-Labor  party.  Con- 
stitutional problems  resulting  from  the  increase  in  Federal  powers  will  be 
given  adequate  consideration. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Tansill.     Not  given  in   1932-33. 

513-514.  American  Biography,  1776-1850. — In  this  course  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to   interpret  American  development  in  terms  of  outstanding  per- 
sonalities. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Tansill.   One  period  a  week. 
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Oriental  History  and  Archaeology 

There  are  two  courses  in  Oriental  History  and  Archaeology.  All  lectures  are 
supplemented  by  stereopticon  views,  photographs  and  visits  to  museums.  Topics 
for  investigation  are  assigned.  Reference  reading  in  the  more  important  works 
is  required. 

505-506.  Prehistoric  Man  500,000  B.  C.  to  5,000  B.  C— This  course  will  cover 
the  following  main  topics:  Origin  and  antiquity  of  earth;  geologic  ages; 
fossils;  primitive  plant  and  animal  hfe;  ice  ages;  climate;  origin  of  man; 
homes ;  language ;  writing ;  family  ;  religion ;  morals ;  inventions  and  in- 
dustries; prehistoric  materials  in  Genesis  I-XI.  The  course  gives  the  pre- 
historic background  for  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Books  recommended:  H.  F.  Osborn,  "Men  of  Old  Stone  Age";  J.  M.  Tyler, 
"New  Stone  Age  in  Northern  Europe,"  1921;  G.  G.  MacCurdy,  "Human 
Origins,"  1924;  H.  F.  Cleland,  "Our  Prehistoric  Ancestors,"  1928;  N.  Fasten, 
"Origin  Through  Evolution,"  1929;  C.  A.  Ellwood,  "Cultural  Evolution," 
1924;  G.  F.  Moore,  "Birth  and  Growth  of  Religion,"  1923;  D.  G.  Brinton, 
"Religion  of  Primitive  Peoples,"  1897;  F.  B.  Jevons,  "Introduction  to 
History  of  Religion,"  1896;  G.  S.  Duncan,  "Biblical  Archaeology,"  1928; 
G.  S.  Duncan,  "Prehistoric  Man,"  1931. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Duncan.  Two  periods  a  week. 

507-508.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria. — This  course  will  cover 
the  following  main  topics:  physical  nature  of  the  lands;  influence  of  geo- 
graphic environment;  origin  of  these  peoples;  their  history;  literature; 
culture  and  religion;  relation  to  Israel;  influnce  upon  civilization;  causes 
of  decline  and  fall;  history  of  excavations;  inscriptions;  antiques.  The 
course  gives  the  background  for  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
Books  recommended:  J.  H.  Breasted,  "History  of  Ancient  Egyptians," 
1908;  A.  Erman,  "Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  1894;  G.  Maskers,  "Egyptian 
Archaeology,"  1914;  G.  Steindorff,  "Religion  of  Ancient  Egyptians,"  1905; 
R.  W.  Rogers,  "History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  1915;  A.  T.  Olmstead, 
"History  of  Assyria,"  1923;  M.  Jastrow,  "Civilization  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,"  1915;  P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  "Mesopotamian  Archaeology,"  1912; 
M.  Jastrow,  "Religions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  1898;  G.  F.  Moore, 
"History  of  Religions,"  1913;  G.  A.  Barton,  "Religions  of  the  World," 
1917;  Articles  on  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Religions  in  Hastings' 
"Dictionary  of  Bible,"  Vol.  V,  1904. 
First  and  Second  Semester. — Professor  Duncan.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

509-510.  General  History  of  Latin  America.— A  brief  review  of  political, 
cultural  and  economic  conditions  which  motivated  their  colonial  expansion 
opens  the  course.  A  study  of  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization 
of  their  American  dominions  precedes  an  examination  of  the  antecedent 
civilizations  of  the  various  subjugated  indigenous  peoples.  Then  follows 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  three  centuries  of  paternalistic  colonial  control  which 
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preserved  but  exploited  and  oppressed  the  natives  and,  together  with  the 
decadence  of  the  mother  countries  and  the  European  international  conflicts 
in  which  they  were  involved,  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipation 
struggle  whose  triumph  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the  many  nations  col- 
lectively known  as  Latin  America.  A  comprehensive  exposition  of  the 
governmental,  economic  and  cultural  development  of  each  of  the  countries 
during  the  century  of  their  independent  existence,  and  of  their  more  im- 
portant international  relations,  concludes  the  year's  work. 
First   and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Manning.    Two   periods  a  week. 

S11-5I2.  Latin  America  in  World  Politics. — A  survey  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  In  this  course  not  only  are  the 
more  important  Pan-American  problems  studied  objectively,  but  the  many 
intricate  questions  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  European  civilization 
into  the  Latin  American  regions  are  carefully  considered  and  suggested 
solutions  offered.  The  following  topics  will  be  given  detailed  examinations: 
Anglo-American  rivalries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  German  interests  and 
activities;  Italian  trade  and  immigration;  French  aggression;  the  Pan- 
Hispanic  movement. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Manning.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

Economic  History 

411-412.  The  Economic  Growth  of  America:  European  Heritage  and  Inde- 
pendent Development. — The  multifarious  forces  in  the  development  of 
the  American  national  economy  provide  for  a  classical  study  in  economic 
history  proper.  The  compass  of  this  course  includes  the  cultural  and  racial 
aspects  in  the  transfer  of  European  factors  beginning  with  the  Colonial 
period.  This  will  form  a  background  for  the  description  of  the  emergence 
of  American  economic  independence.  The  growth  of  American  capitalism 
from  its  early  extensive  aspects  determined  by  the  westward  movement; 
the  causes  of  its  recent  rapid  development  on  an  intensive  scale;  its  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  world  at  large  will  be  the  subject  of  historical  analysis. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  such  topics  as  transportation,  mass  production, 
democratic  standards  of  consumption  and  the  historical  prerequisites  in- 
volved. The  work  will  be  based  on  authoritative  primary  source  material 
of  both  colonial  and  national  periods. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Correll.    Two  periods  a 
week. 

S39-S40.  Europe  During  the  Period  of  Mercantilism  (circa  1500  to  the  end 
of  the  ISth  century.)  The  various  lines  of  development  from  feudal  bond- 
age taking  the  agrarian  organization  of  Germany  and  England  as  examples. 
Status  of  towns,  guilds  and  trade.  Effects  of  church  reformation  on  eco- 
nomic legislation.  Growth  of  the  money-economy  and  begiimings  of  ad- 
vanced forms  of  business  organizations.     Early  banking  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
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land.  Formation  of  national  economic  units.  The  bearing  of  war  and  of 
changes  in  war  technique  on  economic  life.  The  commercial  utilization  of 
geographic  discoveries;  effects  on  trade,  industries  and  agriculture. 
Portuguese-Spanish,  English,  French  and  Dutch  methods  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion overseas  and  the  aspects  of  mercantile  policies  in  general. 
An  historical  analysis  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  of  early  capi- 
talistic phenomena  including  the  "economic  spirit"  and  its  alleged  changes 
under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  movement. 

First   and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant   Professor   Correll.     Two   periods 
a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

541-542.  Economic  Life  in  19th  Century  Europe. — Survey  of  resources, 
mechanical  equipment,  organization  of  production  and  of  commerce  im- 
mediately preceding  the  French  Revolution.  Critical  analysis  of  the  com- 
plex term  "Industrial  Revolution"  by  accounting  for  the  interplay  of 
forces  bringing  about  radical  changes  in  agriculture  and  industry  and 
drastic  shifts  in  population  wherever  transformation  to  the  machine  proc 
ess  took  place.  England's  development  producing,  as  it  were,  the  pattern 
for  modern  economy  will  be  given  primary  attention.  Historical  develop- 
ment of  the  alhance  between  science  and  production.  Beginnings  of  mass- 
production.  Changes  in  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 
Steam-railway  and  steamship  as  revolutionizing  factors.  Reorganization  of 
European  and  extra-European  market  areas.  Political  and  other  conditions 
making  for  the  rise  of  Germany  as  an  industrial  nation.  Europe  becoming 
the  industrial  workshop  and  financial  center  of  the  world.  Commercial 
rivalries  and  their  reflection  in  national  issues  of  free  trade  and  tariff  pro- 
tection. The  emergence  of  neo-mercantilistic  policies  in  trade  relations 
and  in  the  colonial  state  enterprises  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
Labor  movements,  trade  organizations  and  social  legislations. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Correll.  Two  periods 
a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

543-544.  Europe  in  Its  Recent  Economic  Development. — Continuation  of 
economic  growth  under  strengthened  influence  of  corporate  forms  of 
business  and  new  methods  of  industrial  finance.  Development  of  Switz- 
erland as  an  international  center  of  intercorporate  relationships.  Further 
progress  in  the  "Westernization"  of  Eastern  Europe.  Electrical  power 
as  a  new  source  of  industrial  energy  and  the  changes  therefrom.  Review 
of  cyclical  phenomena  in  their  historical  sequence.  Cartels  in  Germany, 
trusts  in  England,  and  their  controlling  effects  on  national  and  interna- 
tional business.  Increasing  pressure  to  secure  foreign  markets  and  control 
of  resources.  The  World  War  in  its  economic  setting  and  as  a  test  of 
economic  strength.  Domestic  and  international  realignments  following  the 
peace-treaties.  The  shifting  of  the  financial  control  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Problems  of  reconstruction.  Adjustments 
through  rationalization.     The   aspects   of  "Americanization"   of  industrial 
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and   commercial   technique      Tendencies   in    the    unification   of   economic 

Europe.     Inter-European   and   world   debt   settlements.     Post-war   Russia 

as  a  new  factor  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Europe. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Assistant  Professor  Correll.     Two  periods  a 

week. 
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Government 

Professor  Stewart,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Blachly,  Mr.  Meriam  and  Dr.  Cottrell 

Undergraduate 

301-302.  Principles  of  Go\'ernment. — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  wish  to  lay  the  foundation  for  advanced  work  in 
Political  Science.  It  will  include  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  American 
political  institutions.  These  will  be  a  comparison  of  the  organizations 
and  processes  of  American  government  with  the  organizations  and  processes 
of  governments  of  other  countries. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Two  periods  a  week. 

403.  State  Government. — A  descriptive  study  of  the  political  organization  and 
functions  of  the  states  as  operating  organizations.  Among  the  topics  con- 
sidered are:  relation  between  the  states  and  the  national  government; 
origin  and  development  of  state  constitutions ;  organization  and  functions  of 
the  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary ;  the  problem  of  centralization  of 
administration;  elections;  proportional  representation;  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall;  state  finances;  relation  between  the  state  and  local 
subdivisions. 

First  Semester. — Not  given  in  1932-33. 

404.  Municipal  Government. — Growth  of  cities;  character  of  city  population; 
relation  of  city  to  the  state;  electorate,  party  system,  and  popular  control; 
types  of  municipal  organization;  program  of  municipal  reform.  Special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Second  Semester. — Not  given  in  1932-33. 

410.  Political    Parties. — Functions,    history,    and    organization    of    political 
parties,  their  influence  in  actual  government,  together  with  an  analysis  of 
the  problem  of  public  opinion  in  a  popular  government. 
Second  Semester. — Not  given  in  1932-33. 

Graduate 

502.  United  States  Constitutional  Law. — General  principles  of  constitutional 
law;  a  study  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  marking  the  boundaries  of 
state  and  national  powers,  determining  the  powers  of  the  several  agencies 
of  government,  and  defining  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  the  American 
constitutional  system. 
Second  Semester. — Professor  Stewart. 

503-504.  Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law. — The  course  consists  of  an 
intensive  study  of  a  number  of  cases  which  have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  governmental  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  poUtical  and  economic  background,  facts,  proceedings  in  state  or  lower 
federal  courts,  briefs  of  attorneys,  opinions  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
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influence  of  the  decision  upon  later  developments  in  the  United  States  are 
considered  in  connection  with  each  case.  It  is  advisable  that  each  student 
shall  have  had,  or  shall  be  taking  concurrently,  a  course  in  constitutional  law. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Stewart.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

507-508.  ADMixisTR.\Tm;  Law. — A  consideration  of  the  subject  of  judicial  con- 
trol over  administrative  action  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are  the  distinction  between  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  func- 
tions; administrative  discretion;  conclusiveness  of  administrative  determi- 
nation; administrative  and  judicial  proceedings  for  relief  against  actions 
of  administrative  officers.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

511-512. — National  Administration. — A  study  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  government,  opening  with  a  survey  of  the  general 
principles  underlying  administration  followed  by  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  governmental  departments  with  a  view  of  determining  their  present 
functions.  This  is  followed  by  proposals  regarding  more  systematic  assign- 
ment of  functions  to  the  various  departments. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Moore.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

513.  Personnel  Administr.\tion  in  Public  Service. — The  importance  of  per- 
sonnel administration  in  the  public  service  is  discussed.  The  question  is 
raised  as  to  whether  the  efiicienc>'  of  public  service  does  not  depend  primarily 
on  personnel  and  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  reasons  for  estabUsh- 
ing  a  central  personnel  agency  in  populous  jurisdictions  to  assist  the  chief 
executive,  the  budget  authorities,  the  legislative  body  and  the  operating 
officers  in  departments  and  institutions  in  dealing  with  certain  personnel 
matters  are  developed.  The  functions  of  the  pubUc  personnel  agency  are 
taken  up  in  some  detail,  especially  the  selection  of  employees  for  entrance 
into  and  promotion  in  the  service,  the  regulation  of  conditions  in  the  serv- 
ice and  the  separation  of  employees  from  the  ser\-ice,  including  retirement 
systems.  The  fundamental  importance  of  the  classification  of  positions  on 
the  basis  of  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  necessary'  instrument  for  effective 
personnel  administration  is  emphasized,  the  methods  of  classification  de- 
scribed and  the  use  of  classification  in  salan.-  standardization  discussed. 
Factors  affecting  the  good  will  of  the  employees  and  their  efficiency  are 
considered.  Questions  regarding  the  relationship  of  high  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  public  service  and  democracy  are  raised.  The  organization 
and  procedure  of  the  central  personnel  agency  is  presented.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  relationship  of  the  personnel  agency  to  the  chief 
executive  and  to  the  operating  officers  of  departments  and  institutions. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Meriam.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

515-516.  Public  Fin.ance. — .\  study  of  government  revenues  and  expenditures, 
national,  state  and  local.  During  the  first  semester  public  expenditures, 
their  growth  and  the  causes  thereof,  are  dealt  with,  together  with  general 
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principles  of  taxation.     The  second  semester  deals  with   tax  systems  and 
specific  taxes,  such  as  the  general  property  tax,  income  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes,  together  with  their  incidence  and  economic  effects.    The  course  closes 
with  an  examination  of  budget  procedure  and  methods  of  control. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Moore.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

517-518.  Problems  in  Public  AoinxisTiL-Miox. — This  course  will  take  up  the 
more  important  problems  of  public  administration,  and  will  show  how  they 
are  handled  in  the  United  States,  France,  England  and  Germany.  The 
problems  will  include:  the  organization  of  the  administrative  system; 
the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  judicial 
system ;  methods  of  controlling  the  administration ;  budget  administration ; 
tax  administration;  accounting  administration;  educational  administration; 
and  the  administration  and  the  control  of  economic  enterprises. 
These  problems  will  be  divided  into  sub-problems  and  each  of  these  will 
be  discussed  in  a  comparative  way. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Blachly.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

525.  GoNTRXMENT  Ix  Its  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRY. — The  effect  on  governmental 
problems  caused  by  changes  in  business  organization  since  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  laissez  faire  versus  the  "general  welfare"  concept  of  gov- 
ernmental function.  Measures  needed  to  make  the  general  welfare  concept 
effective. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Cottrell.    Two  periods  a  week. 

527.  Public  Management. — Principles,  practice,  and  relations  under  which  the 
city  manager  operates.  A  study  of  the  managerial  jurisdiction,  methods, 
human  element,  qualifications,  finance,  program  of  work,  personnel  direc- 
tion, office  management,  supervision  of  work  program,  relations  to  the  coun- 
cil, the  department  heads,  the  employees,  the  public,  the  political  parties, 
and  the  press. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Cottrell.    Two  periods  a  week. 

529.  Principles  of  Public  Administr.\tion. — An  examination  and  analysis  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  government. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Meriam.   Two  periods  a  week.   Not  given  in  1932-33. 

531-532.  Compar-atr-e  Government. — The  most  important  problem  common 
to  all  governments  will  be  discussed,  first,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem ;  second,  as  to  the  various  solutions  which  have  been  dev-ised  in  different 
countries  and  under  different  conditions.  The  problems  will  include:  The 
nature  of  the  constitution,  the  location  of  the  constituent  authority,  the 
legal  basis  of  the  modem  state,  the  head  of  state,  his  powers  and  functions, 
the  cabinet,  the  legislative  authority,  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  inter- 
relations, checks,  balances  and  controls  existing  among  the  various  organs 
of  government. 
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The  governmental  systems  studied  will  be  chiefly  those  of  France,  England 
and  Germany,  with  constant  references  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  governments.  An  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
see  how  each  problem  studied  is  conditioned  by  many  historical,  social, 
economic  and  political  factors,  so  that  no  ready-made  solution  can  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  all  cases ;  yet  the  comparative  study  is  expected  to  be  fertile 
in  suggesting  possible  lines  of  improvement.  The  organic  view  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  emphasis  upon  the  examination  of  common  problems  rather 
than  the  descriptive  study  of  separate  systems,  should  foster  an  intelligent 
and  pragmatic  attitude  toward  the  evolution  of  government  institutions. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Blachly. 

533-534.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law. — A  study  of  the  constitutions  of 
a  number  of  European  states  to  show  the  modern  trend  of  thought  regard- 
ing the  fundamental  law  in  republican  governments.  For  comparative 
study  each  constitution  is  divided  into  four  sections:  organization  of  the 
state;  organization  of  the  government;  individual  rights  and  immunities; 
welfare  clauses.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

542.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  includes  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  major  problems  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  student  has  some  familiarity  with  existing  practices  and 
theories  and  the  course  is  not  designed  so  much  to  develop  a  knowledge  of 
these  as  it  is  to  emphasize  their  relative  merits.  The  various  theories  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  state  are  examined,  and  the  question  of  sovereignty 
discussed  in  the  Hght  of  the  world's  recent  political  developments.  Theories 
underlying  constitution  making  and  the  relative  merits  of  rigid  and  flexible 
constitutions  are  considered.  The  strength  and  weaknesses  of  centralized, 
federated  and  confederated  states  will  be  discussed.  The  problems  involved 
in  the  selection  of  the  chief  executive  are  examined.  The  principles  on 
which  legislative  representation  is  based  and  in  general  the  various  theories 
underlying  the  methods  whereby  democracy  has  expressed  itself  through 
representative  government  are  discussed.  The  functions  and  duties  of  the 
state  will  be  examined  and  the  laissez  jaire  idea  contrasted  with  the  social- 
istic theory. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Moore.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

603-604.  Seminar  in  Government. — The  seminar  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  particular  problems  in  the  general  field  of  government  and  administra- 
tion chosen  by  agreement  between  the  instructor  and  the  student. 
First  and  Second  Semester. — Professor  Stewart  and  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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Economics  * 

Professor  Splawn,  Adjunct  Professor  Carlson,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Stevens, 
Assistant  Professor  Correll,  Dr.  Aitchison,  Dr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Tryon, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Bergquist,  Mr.  Working,  Dr.  Nourse,  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  Dr. 
Holmes,  Dr.  Stine,  Mr.  Engltjnd,  Dr.  Galpin,  Mr.  Wickens,  Mr.  McKay, 
Mr.  Bartel,  Dr.  Engberg,  Dr.  Wright,  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Baker,  Dr. 
Elliott,  Mr.  Bean,  Mr.  Myers,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Haas,  Dr.  Ezekiel,  Mr. 
Edwards. 

301-302.  Economic  Geography. — During  the  first  semester  a  general  study  will 
be  made  of  the  resources  available  in  North  America  and  the  industries 
which  have  developed  to  manufacture  these  resources  into  consumption 
goods.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  comparative  study  of  the 
economic  geography  of  South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

303.  Business  Organization. — This  course  will  comprehend  a  survey  of  the 
various  forms  of  organizations  for  the  conduct  of  a  business  enterprise, — 
individual,  partnership,  trust,  joint  stock  company  and  corporation;  boards 
of  directors,  standing  committees,  officers  and  their  functions;  general 
principles  or  organization, — line  and  functional;  departmental  organizations 
and  functions, — purchasing,  stores,  sales,  advertising,  credits,  collections, 
personnel,  production,  traffic,  etc. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.     Two  periods  a  week. 

305-306.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  consists  of  a  critical  study  of 
such  fundamentals  as  price,  interest,  rent,  wages,  and  profits.    The  processes 
of  consumption  and  production  are  analyzed. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Two  periods  a  week. 

307-308. — Principles  of  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  general  principles  used  by  accountants  in  their  work.  A 
knowledge  of  these  principles  is  also  important  for  the  manager  who  desires 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  accounting  department  of  the  business  or  to  de- 
rive the  full  benefit  of  the  work  of  his  accountants.  A  study  is  also  made 
of  the  distinction  between  capital  and  revenue  the  nature  of  depreciation 
and  maintenance,  the  effect  of  interest  on  valuations,  the  basis  of  capitaliza- 
tion, the  interpretation  of  financial  statements,  the  basis  of  cost  accounting 
and  of  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  to  such  businesses  as 
banking,  insurance,  transportation  and  investment. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Two  periods  a  week. 

401-402.  Advanced  Accounting. 


*  Courses  numbered  300  and  400  are  intended  for  Junior  and  Senior  students,  but  graduate 
credit  may  be  obtained  for  a  course  in  the  400  group  on  approval  of  the  Graduate  Board. 
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403.  Money  and  Banking. — This  course  deals  with  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
U.  S.  and  leading  European  countries;  the  organization  of  credit;  the  inter- 
relations between  monetary  and  banking  institutions,  and  the  problems  of 
control  which  these  institutions  present.  Attention  is  given  to  leading 
theories  of  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  value  of  money  and  to  proposals  for 
using  credit  control  to  stabilize  prices,  speculation  and  money  markets.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  compared  with  the  central  reserve  systems  of 
other  countries  with  respect  to  organization,  to  methods  used,  and  to 
objectives  aimed  at. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Hardy.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

404.  Foreign  Banking  and  Credit  Systems. — Analysis  of  the  banking  and 
currency  systems  of  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  including  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  Canada,  and  one  or  more  of  the  former  European 
neutrals.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard  and  the  gold  standard  since  the  stabilization  of  the  currencies,  the 
functions  performed  by  central  banks  and  the  cooperation  between  them, 
and  the  work  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Hardy.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

405-406.  Economic  Theory. — This  is  an  advanced  course.    Prerequisite  is  two 
courses  in  economics.    In  1932-33  special  attention  will  be  given  to  Alfred 
Marshall. 
First  and  Second  Semester. — Two  periods  a  week.    Professor  Splawn. 

408.  Business  Finance. — A  course  concerned  with  the  current  financing  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  financial  problems  of  the 
smaller  business  organization.  This  course  will  include  such  topics  as:  the 
courses  and  methods  of  raising  capital;  the  analysis  of  financial  statements; 
financial  and  operating  ratios;  bank  versus  commercial  paper  loans;  bank 
and  trade  acceptances;  commodity  loans;  financial  aspects  of  producing, 
purchasing,  and  selling  goods. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week, 

409.  Corporation  Finance. — The  course  deals  with  the  promotion  and  organiza- 
tion of  corporations;  the  issue,  underwriting  and  sale  of  securities;  the  man- 
agement of  capital  assets  and  liabilities,  expansion  policies  and  the  financing 
of  expansions;  the  management  of  income  and  surplus;  the  distribution  of 
surplus;  dividend  policies,  recapitalization  and  readjustments;  receiverships 
and  reorganizations. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

410.  Combinations,  Trusts  and  Monopolies. — A  course  surveying  the  combi- 
nation movement  in  the  United  States  and  its  regulation.  Topics  con- 
sidered are:  Underlying  causes  and  motives  for  combination;  types  of 
voluntary  agreements — apportionment  of  territory  or  business,  restriction 
of  output,  price  fixation,  etc.;  trusts,  holding  corporations,  mergers  and 
consolidations;    dissolution   of   combinations  and   monopolies;   efficacy   of 
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dissolution;   state  legislation;   the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Anti-trust  Acts; 

organization  and  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in  1932-33. 

411-412.  Investments. — A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
general  principles  underlying  personal  investments.  Specific  topics  which 
will  be  considered  include:  the  meaning  of  investment;  the  adaptation  of 
investments  to  the  requirements  of  the  particular  individual;  relation  of 
insurance  poUcies  to  investments;  bonds  versus  stocks  as  investments;  cor- 
poration bonds — railroad,  utility,  industrial,  etc.;  government  bonds — 
federal,  state,  municipal,  county  and  tax  districts;  real  estate  mortgages  and 
bonds;  preferred  and  common  stocks. 

The  work  of  the  course  will  require  the  preparation  of  reports  by  students 
on  various  corporations  and  other  securities. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  this  course  the  student  must  have  taken,  or  be  taking, 
corporation  finance,  business  finance  or  accounting. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given 
in  1932-33. 

413.  Marketing  Manufactured  Products. — A  course  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  assembling  and  dispersing  manufactured  goods.  Some 
of  the  topics  covered  are:  Functions  of  wholesale  and  retail  middlemen;  sell- 
ing through  wholesalers,  direct  to  retailers,  direct  to  consumers;  branch 
house  distribution;  mail  order  selling;  chain  store  distribution;  prices  and 
price  policies;  cash  and  quantity  discounts,  price  maintenance,  guarantees 
against  declines;  cost  of  distribution. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.   Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

414.  Retail  Merchandising. — Origin  and  development  of  retailing;  functions 
and  work  of  retailers;  types  of  retailers  and  retailing;  store  location,  con- 
struction, layout  and  equipment;  organization  and  personnel,  merchandis- 
ing and  stock  control;  sales  publicity  and  promotion;  service  policies  and 
practice;  prices  and  price  making;  accounting  and  statistical  control. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in  1932-33. 

415.  Sales  Management. — The  policies,  operation,  and  control  of  the  marketing 
activities  of  manufacturing  organizations:  policies  as  they  affect  the  com- 
pany, its  products  and  their  market;  operation  and  coordination  of  the 
selling,  credit,  and  delivery  functions,  giving  special  attention  to  (1)  per- 
sonal selling,  advertising,  and  sales  promotion  and  (2)  salesmen,  their  hir- 
ing, training,  compensation,  and  supervision;  control  of  merchandise,  the 
salesmen,  and  the  sales  departments. 

First  semester. — Two  periods  a  week.     Not  given  in  1932-33. 

416.  Wholesale  Management. — The  position  of  the  wholesaler  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  different  classes  of  consumer  and  industrial  merchandise;  types  of 
wholesale  distributors  such  as  service,  cash  and  carry,  and  truck  whole- 
salers, brokers,  cooperative  chains,  manufacturers'  agents;   functions  per- 
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formed ;  cost  of  performing  these  functions  to  the  manufacturer,  retailer, 
consumer;  policies  relative  to  such  questions  as  national  advertising,  resale 
price  maintenance,  private  brands,  free  goods,  missionary  salesmen;  opera- 
tion and  control  of  the  different  divisions  of  a  wholesale  house  such  as 
buying,  warehousing,  selling,  and  deiiverj- ;  the  future  development  of 
distribution  as  it  affects  wholesaling. 
Second  Semester. — Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

417-418.  Principles  of  Statistics. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics,  including 
tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  data.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  statistics,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical 
method,  the  definition  of  statistical  units,  accuracy  and  error,  classification, 
frequency  distribution  and  frequency  curves,  the  several  forms  of  averages, 
index  numbers,  and  the  collection  and  appraisal  of  original  statistical  ma- 
terial. The  methods  discussed  in  the  lectures  are  applied  and  tested  in  the 
laboratory. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Philip  G.  Wright  will  give  this  course 
in  1932-33.    Two  periods  a  week.    Laboratory  fee  $1.00  per  semester. 

501-502.  Advanced  Statistics. 

First  Semester. — Two  periods  a  week.    Instructor  to  be  announced. 

503.  Resources  and  Industries  of  North  America. — A  careful  study  is  made 
of  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  agricultural  commodities  produced  as  well 
as  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  required  for  these  commodities.  An  out- 
line is  given  of  the  geographic  regions  with  an  emphasis  on  temperature, 
railfall,  and  the  length  of  the  growing  season.  The  relation  between  cattle 
raising  and  the  production  of  grain  and  forage  crops  is  considered.  The 
power  resources  such  as  natural  gas,  coal,  petroleum,  and  hydroelectric 
power  are  studied.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  available  mineral  resources  and  the  industries  which  have  been  developed 
on  the  basis  of  these  resources;  the  location  of  the  industries  with  respect 
to  sources  of  raw  materials,  available  power,  and  markets.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  good  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  for 
the  production  and  marketing  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  products. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.     Two  periods  a  week.     Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

504.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Consideration  is  given  to  the  geo- 
graphic regions  of  Europe  and  their  relation  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  industrial  raw  material  and  power  resources;  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  features  and  climate  on  production;  the  location  and 
development  of  manufacturing  industries.  A  more  detailed  study  is  made 
of  the  British  Isles,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Central  Europe,  the  Balkan 
States,  and  European  Russia.    Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 
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Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.     Two  periods  a  week.     Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

505.  Conservation. — Consideration  is  given  to  the  economic  utilization  of  re- 
sources, the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  rotation  of  crops,  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  the  careful  use  of  available  forest  products,  and  the  replanting 
of  forests.  The  development  of  water  power  resources  for  irrigation  and 
the  production  of  electric  energy  is  studied.  The  use  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  in  recovering  natural  gas,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  considered  as 
well  as  the  efficient  mining  of  iron  ore,  copper,  and  other  metals  and  the 
utilization  of  scrap  metals.    Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.     Two  periods  a  week. 

506.  Economic  and  Political  Geography  of  Asl\. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
physical  features  and  climate  of  Asia,  the  agricultural  developments  and 
possibilities,  industrial  and  power  resources,  transportation  facilities,  indus- 
trial development  and  possibilities.  A  fuller  consideration  is  given  to  China, 
Japan,  India,  Siberia,  and  East  Indies.  Special  attention  is  given  to  sup- 
plies or  deficiencies  in  raw  material,  power  and  industrial  equipment. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.     Two  periods  a  week. 

S07-S08.  Economics  of  Minerals  and  Power. — There  are  problems  peculiar  to 
the  mineral  industries  which  differentiate  them  from  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, and  trade.  The  element  of  discovery  introduces  a  peculiar  degree 
of  risk  and  of  speculative  gain.  The  chance  distribution  of  deposits  largely 
influences  the  location  of  industry  and  appears  to  destine  certain  areas  for 
permanent  economic  leadership.  The  fact  of  the  wasting  asset  raises  a 
series  of  problems  that  cuts  across  taxation,  tariffs,  export  policies,  labor 
relations,  monopoly,  competition  and  conservation.  Gradual  exhaustion  of 
resources  in  the  older  countries  handicaps  them  in  competition  with  newer 
lands  and  tends  to  force  migration  of  industry.  As  world  consumption  is 
increasing,  higher  prices  can  only  be  averted  by  new  discoveries,  better 
transportation  and  advances  in  technology. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  government  departments 
which  deal  with  the  mineral  industries. 

In  the  first  semester  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  mineral  fuels 
and  pow'er. 

The  second  semester  wUl  deal  chiefly  with  the  metals  and  the  principal  non- 
metallics,  particularly  the  fertilizer  materials. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — One  period  a  week.     Mr.  Trj'on  and  Mr. 
Bergquist. 

S09-510.  International  Economic  Policies. — In  this  course  will  be  studied  the 
policies  of  various  governments  concerning  the  access  to  and  development 
of  raw  materials,  the  commercial  and  investment  policies  followed  in  vari- 
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ous  countries  as  weD  as  the  cooperation  undertaken  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries through  the  League  of  Nations. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Carlson.    Two  periods  a  week. 

513.  Trade  w^TH  Europe. — The  problems  which  the  American  exporter  to 
Europe  will  meet  as  well  as  the  trade  conditions  and  trade  practices  are 
considered.  The  competition  of  European  countries  with  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  is  studied.  As  the  commercial  recover.-  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  \itally  related  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  Europe,  careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  current  economic,  financial  and  monetary-  con- 
ditions affecting  the  trade.  Among  the  special  problems  considered,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  credit  factors,  imperial  preferences,  cartels,  and  tariff 
regulations.     Lectures   and   reports. 

First  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.     Two  periods  a  week.     Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

514.  Pr-actical  Exporttxg. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  export  merchants,  ex- 
port commission  houses,  manufacturers'  export  departments,  export  agents, 
co-operative  exporting,  traveling  salesmen  and  the  establishment  abroad  of 
local  sales  agents,  distributors,  branches  of  the  exporter.  The  various  types 
of  correspondence  used  in  foreign  trade  and  advertising  in  foreign  countries 
wiU  be  considered.  Export  orders,  quotations  of  prices  and  the  terms  under 
which  a  shipment  is  made  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  financial  terms  are 
studied.  The  requirements  for  packing  different  kinds  of  commodities  for 
shipment  to  foreign  countries  are  considered.  Various  documents  are 
examined,  such  as  marine  insurance  policies  and  other  documents  carried 
by  vessels  engaged  in  export  trade,  bUls  of  lading,  invoices,  certificates  of 
origin  and  other  matters  relating  to  export  methods  and  markets.  Lectures, 
readings,  and  reports. 

Second  Semester. — Adjunct  Professor  Carlson.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

515.  T.^RTTF  PoLiCTES. — This  course  will  be  offered  in  two  parts.  The  first 
semester  will  be  given  to  a  survey  of  the  outstanding  features  of  inter- 
national commercial  policy.  Attention  will  first  be  directed  to  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  United  States,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  tariff. 
The  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  forces  which  have  shaped  its  course 
and  determined  its  character  will  be  explained,  as  will  also  the  method  of 
framing  a  tariff  act  in  Congress  and  of  modifying  it,  through  the  flexible 
provision,  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  survey 
of  tariff  and  other  features  of  commercial  policy  in  leading  foreign  countries, 
including  the  historical  trends  of  world  commercial  polic>'  as  revealed  in 
the  policies  of  particular  countries :  commercial  treaties ;  tariff  bargaining 
systems;  the  most-favored-nation  clause;  indirect  protection;  export  duties 
and  restrictions ;  control  of  trade  in  raw  materials ;  colonial  tariff'  policies, 
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etc.  Finally,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  international  aspects  of 
national  tariffs  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  other  bodies 
to  deal  with  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

First  Semester. — P.  G.  Wright  and  L.  R.  Edminster.  Two  periods.  Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

516.  Seminar  in  Tariff  Policies. — This  seminar  will  be  directed  to  special 
problems  in  this  general  field.  Case  studies,  designed  to  illustrate  problems 
and  difficulties  connected  with  the  tariff,  will  be  assigned;  and  other  im- 
portant and  timely  subjects  will  be  selected  for  intensive  investigation  and 
discussion. 

Second  Semester. — P.  G.  Wright  and  L.  R.  Edminster.  One  period.  Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

517-518.  Rail  Transportation. — Development  of  transportation  systems  in  the 
United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  railway  transportation;  causes, 
growth,  and  results  of  state  and  federal  regulation;  a  survey  of  the  several 
branches  of  railway  service,  and  railway  organization;  principles  of  rail 
rates  and  fares;  problems  of  public  aid  and  regulation;  valuation;  financial 
problems ;  consolidation ;  water  transportation ;  development  of  highway 
and  air  transportation  and  their  regulation. 
First  Semester. — Professor  Splawn  and  Dr.  Morgan.    Two  periods  a  week. 

519.  Ocean  Transportation  and  Port  Facilities. — A  survey  of  the  transpor- 
tation problems  involved  in  overseas  movements  of  freight  traffic,  including 
the  requirements  of  the  various  kinds  of  traffic,  types  of  ship  and  shipping 
service,  methods  of  rate  making,  and  the  part  played  by  competitive  ports 
and  terminal  facilities. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

520.  Railway  Accounting  and  Statistics. — This  course  is  intended  to  provide 
the  accounting  and  statistical  tools  essential  to  those  undertaking  the 
analysis  of  railroad  operations  from  a  rate,  a  financial,  or  a  service  stand- 
point. Lectures  and  problems.  Prerequisites:  one  course  each  in  general 
accounting  and  statistics. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not  given  in  1932-33. 

521.  Coordinated  Transportation. — The  rise  of  motor  transportation  and  the 
revival  of  inland  water  transportation  present  new  problems  in  the  determi- 
nation, from  the  public  viewpoint,  of  the  respective  contributions  of  motor, 
water  and  rail  carrier.  These  problems  are  systematically  examined  with 
a  view  to  working  out  effective  and  sound  principles  of  coordination. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

522.  Railroad  Rate  and  Traffic  Problems. — An  advanced  course  in  railroad 
rates,  intended  to  give  an  intimate  picture  of  existing  rate  structures  and 
of  their  economic  and  geographic  basis.    The  part  rates  play  in  the  conduct 
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of  extractive,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  enterprises  is  carefully  ex- 
amined, as  are  tendencies  in  government  rate  regulation. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

523.  Motor  Tr.\nsportation. — The  rise  of  commercial  freight  and  passenger 
transportation  over  the  country's  highways;  the  contribution  of  such  trans- 
portation to  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  nation;  the  economic 
condition  of  the  motor  transport  industr>- ;  problems  in  coordination  and 
regulation. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Morgan.   Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

524.  RAaRO.AD  Orc.^ntzation  and  Con-structiox. — This  course  is  designed,  first, 
to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  administrative  organization  of  rail- 
roads and  a  view  of  the  relation  between  railroads  and  their  employees; 
second,  the  technique  of  the  transportation  department  of  railroads  includ- 
ing the  operation  of  stations,  terminals,  yards  and  trains.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  administrative  features  and  maintenance  of  way, 
structure,  signals,  equipment  and  the  operation  of  shops. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Bartel.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 
528.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Clal'se. — In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made 
of  the  origin  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  in  the  Constitution,  its  in- 
terpretation and  application  to  transportation  problems  and  pohcies. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Aitchiscn.     Two  periods  a  week. 

530.  Public  Utilities. — Characteristics   of   public    utilities;    valuation;    rates; 

regulation  by  franchise  and  by  commission;  current  problems. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  Splawm  and  Dr.  Morgan.    Two  periods  a  week. 
531-532.  History  of  Economic  Thol-cht. 

Not  given  in  1932-33. 

533-534.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — Value  and  distribution. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — E.  J.  Working.    Two  periods  a  week. 
537-538.  The  Economic  Growth  of  .\merica. 

[See  under  Histor\'.] 

Assistant  Professor  Correll. 
543-544.  Europe  in  Its  Recent  Economic  Development. 

[See  under  History  Department.] 

Assistant  Professor  Correll. 

Special  Graduate  Courses  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociol- 
ogy Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 

575.  Economic  Geogr.\phy  of  .\GRicrLTURAL  Production. — A  presentation  by 
regions  of  the  physical  conditions  and  basic  facts  of  land  utilization,  fol- 
lowed by  a  consideration  of  trends  in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
farm  products,  and  the  outlook  for  land  utilization  in  each  agricultural 
region.  Only  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be  included  in  1933. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Baker.    Two  periods  a  week. 
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576.  Problems  and  Research  Methods  in  Farm  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment.— Principles  of  private  economy  and  their  application  in  American 
agriculture;  farm  organization,  including  the  selection  and  combination 
of  farm  enterprises  and  of  the  factors  of  production;  farm  business  analysis; 
management  as  a  function  of  farm  proprietorship;  farm  practice  and  effici- 
ency; farm  reorganization  and  readjustment  in  the  United  States;  research 
problems.    Assigned  readings,  problems,  discussions. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Elliott.    Two  periods  a  week. 

577.  Agricultural  Price-making  Forces  and  Processes. — A  discussion  of 
price-making  forces:  factors  determining  the  supply  in  the  market  and 
the  demand  for  a  commodity  as  influencing  price;  other  conditions  affect- 
ing price,  such  as  contract,  custom,  monopoly,  and  legislation;  wholesale, 
retail,  and  futures  market  price  relationships;  the  business  cycle  and  the 
general  price  level. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Stine.    Two  periods  a  week. 

578.  Price  Analysis  and  Price  Forecasting. — Practical  problems  in  price 
analysis  and  price  forecasting,  including  the  measurement  of  the  price- 
making  forces  and  the  general  price  level;  methods  in  the  analysis  of 
seasonal,  year-to-year,  and  cyclical  price  changes  for  a  number  of  com- 
modities; analysis  of  factors  in  regional  price  relations  and  in  the  relations 
between  farm,  wholesale,  retail,  and  futures  market  prices;  problems  in 
determining  demand  and  supply  curves  for  agricultural  and  other  prod- 
ucts; methods  employed  in  forecasting  supply,  demand,  and  price  level 
changes  as  elements  in  price  forecasting;  the  application  of  price  analyses 
and  price  forecasts  (by  individuals,  co-operatives,  and  national  agencies) ; 
the  reliability  of  price  forecasts. 

Second  Semester. — Mr.  Bean  and  Mr.  Myers.     Two  periods  a  week. 

580.  Rural  Social  Problems. — The  course  in  general  will  be  concerned  with  the 
human  factor  in  agriculture  in  its  social  aspects :  the  history  of  rural- 
urban  relations;  population  elements  and  movements;  rural  groupings  and 
interrelations;  farmer  institutions;  national  influence  upon  rural  life  and 
the  contributions  of  rural  life  to  national  life  and  character;  present-day 
changes  and  social  trends. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Galpin  and  — .    Two  periods  a  week. 

581.  Taxation  in  Relation  to  Agriculture. — Principles  and  practices  of 
taxation  in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  with  special  reference  to  the 
trends  of  expenditures  and  tax  levies,  and  to  the  probable  distribution  of 
public  improvements  and  services  as  among  farmers  and  other  groups. 
The  general  property  tax,  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  farmer's  direct 
taxes,  will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  economic  changes  in  recent  decades. 
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Principles  of  taxation  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  leading  authorities 
and    the    results   of    research   in    recent   years   will   constitute   the   source 
material  for  the  course. 
First  Semester. — Mr.  Englund.  Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

584.  National  Land  Problems  and  Policies. — An  analysis  of  the  various  Ameri- 
can land  problems  and  a  consideration  of  policies  existing  and  proposed, 
with  reference  to  both  American  and  foreign  experience.  Economic  and 
political  criteria  and  general  objectives  of  national  land  policy;  utilization 
and  disposition  of  the  public  domain;  mineral  and  forest  land  policies; 
recreational  uses;  water  rights  and  water  power;  administration  and  dis- 
position of  state  lands ;  types  and  methods  of  land  classij&cation ;  standards 
and  methods  of  measuring  the  utility  and  value  of  the  various  surface  uses; 
reclamation  and  land  settlement  policies;  the  problem  of  giving  adequate 
direction  to  agricultural  expansion  and  aligning  it  with  agricultural  policy; 
land  tenure  and  the  agricultural  ladder;  small  holdings;  the  land  market 
and  land  valuation;  the  role  of  taxation  in  land  reform;  division  of  ad- 
ministrative functions  between  state  and  federal  governments. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Gray.   Two  periods  a  week.   Not  given  in  1932-33. 

585.  Farm  Mortg.age  Fxn.\nce. — Research  methods  and  bibliography  of  the 
field;  history  and  development  of  mortgage  credit  and  nature  of  demand; 
farm  mortgage  credit  in  its  relation  to  farm  credit  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
general  financial  structure ;  risk  in  farm  mortgage  loans ;  land  valuation 
as  a  basis  for  loan  security,  and  policies  influencing  prevailing  loan  limits; 
interrelation  of  mortgage  interest  rates  and  central  money  market  con- 
ditions, and  relation  of  mortgage  financing  to  changes  in  price  level;  pro- 
cedure, functions,  and  adequacy  of  agencies  lending  on  farm  land  security; 
effect  of  legislation  on  the  functioning  of  this  type  of  credit  as  illustrated 
by  existent  and  proposed  acts. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Engberg  and  Mr.  Wickens.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

511.  Marketing  Agricultur-^l  Fkodvcis. — A  course  dealing  with  fundamental 
principles  and  significant  practices  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  staples. 
Types  of  markets  and  functions  of  middlemen ;  buying  methods  and  sales 
policies;  problems  of  standardization  and  regulation;  produce  exchanges, 
future  trading,  and  hedging;  market  news  and  other  government  serv- 
ices; the  relation  of  marketing  to  prices. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Stevens.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

588.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Co-oper.^tion. — An  examination  of  the 
economic  and  legal  foundations  of  co-operative  organization  in  agriculture; 
types  of  associations;  structural  and  operative  features;  policies  and  prog- 
ress; the  relation  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  co-operative  marketing. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Nourse  and  Mr.  McKay.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not 
given  in  1932-33. 
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589.  Agricultural  Products  in  International  Trade. — An  analysis  of  the 
factors  underlying  the  international  movements  of  agricultural  products; 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  world's  respective  consuming  and  pro- 
ducing areas;  competitive  forces  operating  in  agricultural  export  markets; 
importance  of  imported  foodstuffs  in  the  national  economy  of  industrial 
countries;  influence  upon  agricultural  exports  of  economic  conditions  in 
consuming  markets;  relation  between  value  and  volume  of  agricultural 
exports;  relation  of  agricultural  commerce  to  the  balance  of  international 
payments. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Haas.    Two  periods  a  week. 

590.  Analytical  Methods  in  Agmcultural  Economic  Research. — Economic 
analysis  of  the  basic  relations  involved;  descriptive  study  of  the  institu- 
tional setting  and  limitations;  historical  development;  case  comparisons; 
statistical  selection  and  examination  of  concrete  data;  effective  use  of  the 
appropriate  tools  and  co-ordination  of  methods  in  economic  research. 
Graduate  work  in  economic  theor>',  agricultural  economics,  and  statistical 
methods  are  pre-requisite. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Ezekiel.    Two  periods  a  week. 

607.  Seminar  in  Agricultural  Economics:  Agricultural  Depressions. — 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  various  agricultural 
depressions  affecting  Europe  and  the  United  States  particularly.  Partici- 
pants in  the  seminar  will  be  expected  to  contribute  to  development  of  its 
material  by  reporting  upon  their  reading  in  the  form  of  short  papers  and 
discussion. 

First  Semester. — Drs.  Nourse  and  Edwards  and  Mr.  Bean.     One  period  a 
week. 

608.  Seminar  in  Agricultur.\l  Economics:  Agricultural  Reconstruction. — 
Attention  will  be  given  to  developments  in  the  period  of  recovery  from 
agricultural  depressions,  including  the  effects  of  various  measures  designed 
to  assist  such  recovery. 

Second  Semester. — Drs.  Nourse,  Gray  and  Stine  and  Mr.  Englund.     One 
period  a  week. 

601-602.  Problems  in  Transportation. — This  is  a  seminar  in  which  each  stu- 
dent will  be  assigned  a  definite  problem  on  which  he  will  work  throughout 
the  year. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Splawn.    Two  periods  a  week. 

603-604.  Economics  of  the  Holding  Company. — This  course  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  economic  problems  growing  out  of  the  use  of  the  holding 
company  as  a  device  for  control  and  management,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  the  public  utilities. 
Not  given  in  1932-33. 
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Education  and  Psychology 

Professor  Johnson,  Adjunct  Professor  John,  Dr.  Dunlap,  Dr.  Lewis,  Dr. 
Richmond,  Mrs.  Englund,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Gamble,  and  Dr.  Warner 

401-402.  Advanced   General   Psychology. — Lectures,  demonstrations  and  re- 
quired reading  in  sensation,  perception,  attention,  imagination,  cognition 
and   learning.     A   systematic   presentation   of   thie   more   important   facts 
which  modern  experimentation  has  yielded  to  general  psychology. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Two  periods  a  week. 

417-418.  Principles  of  Statistics  [See  under  Economics]. — This  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  sta- 
tistical methods  which  are  common  to  all  sciences — physical,  biological, 
mental,  social  and  educational.  Illustrative  material  will  be  selected  from 
all  these  fields.  Recommended  for  early  pursuance  to  all  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  who  have  not  had  equivalent  preparation. 

503-504.  Social  Psychology. — A  survey  of  the  psychological  foundations  of 
society,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  principles  of  social  organization. 
Stress  will  be  placed  on  the  anthropological  background  of  human  institu- 
tions and  social  life. 

The  topics  covered  will  include:  individual,  racial,  and  se.x  differences; 
family,  civic  and  industrial  types  of  organization;  and  the  ethical  factors 
entering  into  group  life  of  all  kinds.  Social  groups  will  be  viewed  as  con- 
stituted by  the  inter-action  and  coordination  of  individuals  considered  as 
conscious  response  agencies. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Dunlap.  Two  periods  a  week.  Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

505-506.  The  History  of  Psychological  Systems. — ^This  course  will  present 
an  analysis  of  the  developmental  history  of  psychological  movements  and 
their  respective  contributions  to  the  science.  It  will  consist  of  a  sketch  of 
the  background  of  scientific  methods  from  the  Greek  period  to  the  rise  of 
modern  science.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  comprehensive  study  of  psy- 
chological systems  from  Wundt  to  present  day  tendencies. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Not  given  in  1932-33. 

507-508.  Abnormal  Psychology. — Description  and  differentiation  of  various 
reaction  types,  with  an  evaluation  of  the  constitutional  and  environmental 
factors  in  the  production  of  psychologic  and  behavior  disorders  as  manifest 
in  the  average  individual;  the  neurotic,  psychotic,  and  criminal  constitu- 
tions. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Lewis. 

509-510.  Experimental  Psychology. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  technique  of  some  of  the  more  complicated  apparatus 
used  in  psychological  experimentation.  The  use  of  the  plethysmograph, 
ergograph,  kymograph,  pneumograph,  tachistocope,  etc.,  will  be  introduced 
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together  with  methods  for  the  presentation  of  material  and  the  evaluation  of 
psychological  data. 

The  course  is  especially  designed  for  all  students  who  contemplate  register- 
ing for  degrees  in  psychology. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Dunlap.  Not  given  in  1932-33. 
511-512.  Educational  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  processes 
of  education  in  the  broader  psychological  sense  including  the  formation  and 
breaking  of  habits,  the  learning  of  contents  and  the  acquisition  of  skills. 
The  results  of  the  experimental  work  on  humans  and  the  lower  animals 
will  be  brought  together  and  critically  evaluated  and  their  appUcations  to 
practical  situations  presented. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Dunlap.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

513-514.  PsYCHOMETRics. — First  Semester:  A  study  of  the  clinical  applications 
of  intelligence  tests,  and  personality  studies,  their  uses  in  normal  and  ab- 
normal cases  for  both  children  and  adults.  The  course  will  include  a  dis- 
tinction between  level  and  function  in  intelligence,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  normal  anl  abnormal  behavior.  The  course  is  recommended  for 
students  in  their  final  year  of  psychological  study.  Prerequisite:  courses 
in  mental  testing  and  familiarity  with  the  most  commonly  used  tests  and 
scales. 

Second  Semester:  The  work  in  the  second  semester  will  consist  of  clinical 
practice  in  mental  examination  methods  and  is  open  to  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the  first  semester. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Richmond.     Not  given  in  1932  33. 

515-16.  Physiological  Psychology. — During  the  first  semester  this  course  will 
be  offered  didactically.  It  will  present  the  scheme  of  psychobiological  inte- 
gration with  the  manner  of  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the  environment. 
The  place  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  endocrine  systems  in  animal  life 
will  be  presented  with  discussions  on  the  comparative  method  of  approach 
to  the  problems  of  human  behavior.  It  will  survey  the  chemical  and  reflex 
functions  of  the  nervous  system;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  their  func- 
tions according  to  the  evidence  derived  from  several  methods  of  experimen- 
tation and  observation,  and  the  physiology  of  the  emotions  and  the  manner 
of  their  expression.  During  the  second  semester  the  course  will  consist  of 
laboratory  demonstrations  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  at  differ- 
ent levels  of  integration.  Special  demonstrations  of  the  functions  of  the 
vegetative  nervous  system  in  its  organic  ramifications  will  be  presented  to- 
gether with  simple  experiments  on  animals  and  observations  on  human 
material  showing  the  action  of  the  endocrine  and  circulatory  components  in 
normal  and  pathologic  behavior. 
First  and  Second  Septesters. — Dr.  Lewis.     Not  given  in  1931-32. 

517-18.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. — This  course 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  graduate  and  advanced  students  in  psychol- 
ogy and  allied  fields.     The  fundamental  and  basic  neural  mechanisms  under- 
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lying  vertebrate  and  human  behavior,  as  laid  down  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  will  be  considered.  The  developmental 
features,  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic,  will  be  shown  as  the  nervous  system 
is  studied  and  traced  structurally  from  the  simple  spinal  to  the  higher 
processes  of  the  psycho-associational  centers  of  the  cerebrum.  The  course 
will  be  supplemented,  to  some  extent,  by  clinics  where  pathological  and 
neurological  cases  will  illustrate  nature's  experiments.  Laboratory  periods 
will  permit  the  dissection  of  the  gross  structure  while  microscopic  demonstra- 
tions will  clarify  the  histologic  details. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Not  given  in  1932-33. 

519-20.  Genetic  Psychology. — This  course  will  present  the  ontogenetic  and 
phylogenetic  phases  of  human  and  mental  development.  From  the  onto- 
logical  standpoint  the  sensory,  motor,  emotional  and  intellectual  factors  in 
the  individual  will  be  surveyed  from  the  prenatal  stage  through  childhood 
and  youth ;  comparative  relationships  to  primitive  and  animal  development 
will  also  be  considered.  From  the  phylogenetic  standpoint  the  characteris- 
tics and  development  of  stocks  will  be  discussed.  This  will  include  the  laws 
of  heredity  considered  from  the  biosocial  and  physio-psychic  points  of  view 
as  determinants  of  mental  heredity  and  the  recognition  and  meaning  of 
traits. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Lewis.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

521-522.  Racial  and  Political  Psychology. — This  course  will  include  a  study  of 
the  physical  and  mental  characters  of  the  racial  groups  of  man,  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  cultural  and  social  developments  of  the  chief  groups  and 
the  problems  of  racial  mixture  and  transformation. 

The  bases  of  political  life  will  be  traced  in  group  needs  and  group  coopera- 
tion, and  in  the  individual  reactions  to  group  life  as  controlled  by  group 
habits,  conventions  and  morals.  The  development  of  political  organization 
will  be  related  to  the  emotional  factors  involved  in  group  activities  and 
control. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Dunlap. 

523-524.  Experimental  Method  and  Procedures. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  the  critical  and  technical  skill  that  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  independent  research.  At  least  three  problems,  of 
interest  and  importance  in  themselves,  will  be  presented  to  a  group  of  experi- 
menters, who  will  be  required  to  master  the  procedure  and  technique  that 
will  yield  a  solution  for  each  of  them.  Measurement  will  be  attempted  of 
the  influence  of  experimentally  introduced  variables  upon  sensory  acuity, 
reaction-time,  and  the  rate  and  character  of  "mental"  work.  The  student 
will  be  taught  the  use  of  the  appropriate  apparatus,  and  of  the  standard 
psychophysical  methods  and  of  such  other  statistical  devices  as  may  pertain 
to  each  problem.  He  will  be  encouraged  to  learn  to  detect  and  control  in- 
strumental errors  and  the  influence  of  the  attitude  of  the  reactor;  and  to 
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give  critical  interpretation  to  his  own  results  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 

workers  on  similar  problems. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Johnson.     Two  periods  a  week. 

525.  Directional  and  Purposive  Factors  in  Behavior. — An  intensive  study 
of  attentive,  imaginative,  rational  and  volitional  behavior,  in  which  the 
descriptive  forms  of  biophysics,  psychophysical  dualism,  and  social  psy- 
cholog>'  are  examined,  criticized  and  compared. 

First  Semester. — Dr.  Johnson.    One  period  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

526.  HuM,\N  Behavior  Under  Specml  Conditions. — A  descriptive  study  of 
human  behavior  in  fatigue,  narcosis,  partial  asphyxiation,  hypnosis  and 
sleep.    Lectures  and  required  reading. 

Second  Semester. — Dr.  Johnson.    One  period  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

601-602.  Psychological  Problems  and  Pseudoproblems. — Seminar  Course. 
The  so-called  operational  criterion,  as  exemplified  by  Mach,  Poincare, 
Bridgman  and  others,  will  be  examined  critically  and  compared  with  other 
critera  proposed  for  the  discrimination  of  genuine  and  soluble  problems 
from  those  which  are  spurious,  or  by  reason  of  restrictions  insoluble.  These 
critera  will  be  applied  to  such  questions  as  the  relationship  between  mental 
and  bodily  activities;  the  measurement  of  personal  "traits";  the  concept 
of  "mental  efficiency";  the  fundamental  principles  of  psychoanalysis,  etc. 
Lectures,  required  reading,  and  topical  reports  by  individual  students 
throughout  the  year. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Johnson.     Two  periods  a  week.     Not 
given  in  1932-33. 

603-604.  Minor  Research  Problems. — This  course  is  intended  to  be  an  appren- 
ticeship in  individual  research.  Each  student  will  undertake  to  formulate 
a  specific  problem  which  interests  both  the  instructor  and  himself,  to 
develop  the  necessary  method  and  technique  for  solving  it,  and  to  carry 
out  the  experimentation  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  this  work  may  often  lead  into  a  problem  which  is  worthy  of 
more  intensive  and  prolonged  study. 
Pre-requisite:  Psychology  523-24  or  its  equivalent. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged  according  to 
individual  requirements.     Dr.  Johnson. 

605.  Technical  Devices  in  Propaganda. — An  analytical  study  of  propaganda 
which  have  had,  or  which  promise  to  have,  important  social  consequences. 
An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  find  the  psychological  assumptions  which  are 
implied  in  the  program,  to  classify  the  behavior-patterns  which  propa- 
gandists seek  to  excite,  and  the  devices  which  they  use  for  that  purpose. 
Selections  for  intensive  study  will  be  drawn  from  the  fields  of  politics, 
commerce,  war  and  religion,  with  special  reference  to  modern  advertising. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Johnson.     Two  periods  a  week  in  seminar. 

606.  Systems  of  Modern  Psychology. — A  survey  and  critical  analysis  of  as- 
sumptions, problems  and  methods  as  conceived  by  representatives  of  the 
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various  "schools"  of  modern  psychologists.     Modem  structuralism,   func- 
tionalism,  behaviorism,  configurationism  and  realism  will  be  studied  inten- 
sively and  compared. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Johnson.    Two  periods  a  week  in  seminar. 

Education 

The  courses  in  Education  offer  opportunities  for  study  and  investi- 
gation in  the  principles  of  education  as  they  particularly  relate  to 
standards  in  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education.  Con- 
siderable source  material  is  available  in  the  Library  of  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Basic  studies  are  continually  being  made  avail- 
able by  such  organizations  as  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Pan-American  Union. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Graduate  School  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  assist  students  of  experience  who  have  specialized  or  are 
planning  to  specialize  in  the  more  scientific  or  technical  phases  of  edu- 
cational work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  integrate  their  educational 
theories  and  experiences  on  a  sound  philosophic  and  historic  basis 
with  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  forces  working  through  the  principal 
institutions  set  up  by  human  society. 

The  program  consists  principally  of  two  series  of  courses  that  are 
given  in  a  cycle  of  three  years.  Students  with  a  major  in  education 
will  find  opportunities  for  related  study  in  the  Departments  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Amer- 
ican History. 

417-418.  Principles  of  Statistics  [See  under  Psychology]. 

431.  Introduction  to  the  Stl'dy  of  Education. — This  course  includes  a  sur- 
vey of  modern  educational  theories  including  the  development  of  education 
as  a  science.  The  nature  of  the  American  school  system  in  both  its  public 
and  private  aspects  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to 
society. 

This  is  open  to  graduate  students  and  to  others  properly  qualified  who 
desire  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the  study  of  education.    Lectures, 
discussions,  and  assigned  readings. 
First  Semester. — Professor  John.    Two  periods  a  week. 

534.  History  of  American  Education. — This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of 
the  several  types  of  education  now  established  in  this  country,  including  the 
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development  of  typical  public  and  private  school  organizations.     Written 

reports  are  required  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  John.    Two  periods  a  week. 

538.  Principles  of  Education. — This  course  considers  basic  biological,  psy- 
chological, sociological  and  ethical  principles  underlying  modern  educa- 
tional programs.  Attention  will  be  given  to  theories  and  practices  of 
religious  education.  Written  reports  will  be  required  in  the  field  of  the 
student's  principal  interest. 

First   Semester. — Professor   John.     Two   periods   a   week.     Not   given   in 
1932-33. 

532.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — Consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  bases  of  the  establishment  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  factors  which  are  comprehended  in  a  national  program  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  modifications  that  may  be  desired  in  view  of  its  relation  to 
recent  developments  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  findings  of  the  National  Survey 
of  Secondary  Education. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  John.     Two  periods  a  week.     Not  given  in 
1932-33. 

535-536.  History  of  Education. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the 
evolution  of  educational  organizations.     Special  topics  of  interest  to  the 
student  will  be  studied  and  written  reports  will  be  required. 
First  Semester. — Professor  John.     Two   periods  a  week.     Not  given  in 
1932-33. 

539-540.  Comparative  Education. — This  course  has  for  its  purpose  a  compari- 
son between  the  theories  and  practices  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  in  leading  European,  American,  and  other  foreign  countries  with 
those  developed  in  the  United  States.  Students  will  find  it  helpful  to  have 
the  proficient  use  of  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  this  course. 

Second  Semester. — Professor  John.     Two  periods  a  week.     Not  given  in 
1932-33. 

Major  Research  in  Educational  Administration. — Investigation  of  sec- 
ondary supervisory  and  administrative  problems  pertaining  to  personnel, 
curricula  or  properties.    Problems  are  selected  with  reference  to  individual 
needs  with  special  attention  to  preparation  of  theses. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Dr.  Gamble.    Two  periods  a  week. 

Senior  High  School  Methods. — A  course  in  the  theory  and  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  high  school.    This  course  continues  the  one  offered  during 
the  Summer  Session  in  Junior  High  School  Methods.     Lectures,   discus- 
sions and  special  reports. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Warner.    Two  periods  a  week. 
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544.  Review  of  Modern  Tendencies  in  Educational  Theory  and  Practice. — 
This  completes  the  cycle  of  courses  in  methods  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  planning  to  take  the  examinations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  positions. 
Second  Semester. — Dr.  Warner.    Two  periods  a  week. 

545.  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education. — A  continuation  of  Ed.  549  given 
in  1931. 

Newer  tendencies  in  school  organization,  curricula,  and  in  teaching  tech- 
niques; this  will  include  an  evaluation  of  contributions  from  nursery  school 
education  and  of  innovations  in  elementary  school  programs  with  applica- 
tions of  current  research  findings. 

Class  work  will  include  lectures,  discussions,  student  reports  of  readings  and 
progress  of  individual  studies.    Each  student  will  be  required  to  complete 
one  original  study  during  the  semester.    The  work  will  be  adapted  to  the 
special  interests  and  needs  of  the  class. 
First  Semester. — Dr.  Davis.    Two  periods  a  week. 

547.  Child  Hygiene. — This  course  deals  with  principles  designed  to  promote 
the  physical  and  mental  health  of  children.  Such  problems  as  adequate 
diet,  sufficient  sleep  and  rest,  wholesome  play,  detection  of  remedial  defects, 
prevention  of  communicable  disease,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mental  hygiene  will  be  considered. 

The  course   will   consist   of  lectures,   assigned   readings,   discussions,   and 

special  reports  by  students. 

Mrs.  Englund.    Two  periods  a  week. 

548.  Child  Care  and  Training. — This  course  deals  with  the  physical  and  mental 
growth  and  development  of  young  children.  It  will  include  studies  of  habit 
formation,  suitable  activities,  selection  of  food  and  clothing,  choice  of 
books  and  playthings,  and  other  related  problems. 

Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions,  and  special  reports  will  be  included, 
together  with  observation  work  in  a  nursery  school. 
Mrs.  Englund.    Two  periods  a  week. 

601-606.  Philosophy  of  Human  Institutions. — Seminar.  This  seminar  has 
for  its  principal  objective  the  study  of  the  philosophic  bases  of  the  more 
important  social  institutions  in  their  relation  to  education.  These  include 
political,  religious,  and  educational  organizations,  as  well  as  the  family, 
private  property,  the  community  and  vocational  classes.  This  course  is 
divided  into  three  divisions.  In  1932-33,  the  ancient  period  will  be  studied. 
In  1933-34,  the  medieval  period  will  be  offered.  In  1934-35,  the  modem 
and  contemporary  period  will  be  offered.  In  these  courses  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  give  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  field  of  his  major  interest 
in  life. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  John.    Two  periods  a  week. 
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Fine  Arts 

Professor  Hutchins 

501-502.  Christian  Art. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  with 
special  reference  to  growth  and  significance  of  the  visible  expressions  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Throughout  the 
course  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  problem  of  relating  the  arts 
of  design  to  the  corresponding  developments  in  social  and  intellectual  hfe 
and  to  the  literature  of  the  periods  covered.  The  course  will  be  illustrated 
with  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs.  Candidates  for 
degrees  will  report  in  writing  on  extensive  assigned  readings  and  present 
occasional  papers  in  class. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hutchins.  Two  periods  a  week. 
Not  given  in  1932-33. 

Courses  501-2  and  503-4  are,  with  507-8,  intended  to  constitute  a  cycle 
given  in  successive  years.  Students  may,  however,  enter  the  cycle  at  any 
point.  It  is  expected  that  all  candidates  for  a  degree  with  Fine  Arts  as  a 
major  subject,  will  complete  the  cycle. 

503-504.  Modern  Art  in  Western  Europe. — A  survey  of  the  art  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  time,  with  special  reference 
to  the  development  of  painting  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  France  and 
England.  Illustrated  lectures  will  be  varied  with  classroom  discussion. 
Candidates  for  degrees  will  be  required  to  report  on  assigned  readings  and 
present  occasional  papers  on  topics  related  to  the  course.  Special  care  will 
be  taken  to  relate  the  history  of  the  arts  to  social  and  literar>'  backgrounds. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hutchins. 

507-508.  Aesthetics. — The  nature  of  beauty  and  the  relation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  beautiful  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  human  experience.  A  review  in 
retrospect  of  the  more  important  thinkers  in  this  field  from  Plato  to  Croce 
will  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  help  the  student  to  the  formulation  of 
his  own  theory  of  the  beautiful. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  provide  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the 
students  of  Social  Economy,  Philosophy,  Comparative  Literature,  and 
Fine  Arts. 

First  and  Second  Semesters. — Professor  Hutchins.  Two  periods  a  week. 
Not  given  in  1932-33. 
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The  Physical  Sciences 

Consulting  Professors   Schreiner,   Marbut,   Oberholser, 
Lecturers  Kelser,  Hoffman,  Goresline 

The  University  offers  graduate  work  in  the  physical  sciences  to  such  research 
men  as  have  laboratory  facilities  in  connection  with  their  government  investi- 
gational work,  and  accredits  it  as  explained  below: 

The  University  in  its  present  stage  of  development  is  not  yet  fully  equipped 
with  laboratory  buildings  and  facilities  for  graduate  work  in  the  physical  sciences, 
though  its  equipment  is  adequate  for  under-graduate  instruction.  Washington 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  students  of  the  physical  sciences,  for  there  is 
probably  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  so  many  specialists  in  scientific  inves- 
tigation are  gathered,  with  the  unusual  and  complete  equipment  in  scientific 
instruments,  apparatus  and  libraries  supplied  by  a  government  liberal  in  its 
appropriations  for  scientific  investigations  in  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

There  can  be  found  in  Washington  specialists  of  national  and  international 
reputation  on  any  branch  or  subject  in  the  physical  sciences;  men  of  broad 
experience  in  research  and  teaching.  The  University  endeavors  to  secure  for 
the  student  in  any  special  branch  of  the  physical  sciences  the  assistance  and  help- 
ful guidance  of  these  men  and  the  facilities  which  the  government  hbraries  and 
laboratories  can  offer.  Through  a  few  consulting  professors  the  University  has 
been  able  to  arrange  for  several  graduate  courses  in  the  physical  sciences, 
especially  in  chemistry,  including  physical  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  plant 
physiology  and  economic  botany,  geology,  physics,  and  biology. 

The  graduate  students  in  the  physical  sciences  in  order  to  receive  a  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  required  to  take  their  minor  or  minors  as  resident 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  American  University;  that  is,  to  say,  in 
order  to  receive  a  degree  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  resident  work  must  be 
completed  in  the  minor  subject  or  subjects  in  addition  to  the  work  in  the  govern- 
ment laboratories.  The  work  in  the  major  subject  is  done  under  the  guidance 
of  the  consulting  professors.  Instruction  is  a  combination  of  lectures  by  the 
professors  and  by  their  associates  with  individual  supervision  and  direction. 
The  courses  in  the  physical  sciences  are  passed  upon  by  the  Graduate  Board. 
After  a  student  has  completed  the  work  in  his  major  subject  he  is  then  examined 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  consulting  professors,  members  of  the  Graduate 
Board,  and  some  eminent  scientists  invited  by  the  Graduate  Board  who  have 
no  connection  in  the  Government  with  the  consulting  professors. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

As  a  prerequisite  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  General  Chemistry 
and  should  have  had  some  work  in  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemistry.  The 
course  is  intended  as  a  means  of  correlating  and  supplementing  the  student's 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  will  consist  largely  of  lectures  and  reports. 
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First  Semester. — About  one  half  of  the  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  the  history  of  chemistry  and  the  development  of  chemical  theories.  The 
greater  part  of  the  course  in  both  semesters  will  be  devoted  to  a  systematic  study 
of  the  elements  by  groups  as  outlined  in  Mendelejeff's  periodic  system.  This  will 
include  a  rather  exhaustive  comparison  of  a  group  of  elements  with  neighboring 
groups  with  respect  to  chemical  and  physical  properties  and  also  with  respect  to 
their  atomic  structure.  Much  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  so  planned  as  to  make 
the  student  capable  of  using  the  available  literature  to  best  advantage.  One  of 
the  aims  in  this  part  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  think  in 
terms  of  groups  instead  of  individual  elements. 

Second  Semester. — A  continuation  of  the  systematic  study  of  the  elements. 
The  last  part  of  the  course  will  deal  with  modern  theories  of  valence,  atomic 
linkage,  discovery  of  new  elements,  etc.,  and  will  include  a  review  of  modem 
chemical  developments  as  recorded  in  the  leading  journals.  Reference  work  in 
the  journals  will  be  particularly  stressed. 

Dr.  Hoffman.    Two  periods  a  week.    Not  given  in  1932-33. 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

The  student  should  have  had  an  elementary  course  in  general  physical  chem- 
istr>',  and  a  knowledge  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  desirable.  The 
course  in  both  semesters  will  consist  largely  of  lectures,  problems,  and  reports. 

First  Semester. — As  an  introduction  to  the  work  the  atomic  theory  and  pres- 
sure-volume relations  of  gases  will  be  discussed.  Then  will  follow  a  considera- 
tion of  vapor-pressure  and  boihng  point,  electrolysis  and  Faraday's  law,  and 
recent  developments  in  the  theories  of  ionization,  mobUity  of  ions,  and  acidity. 

Second  Semester. — Rate  and  equilibrium  of  chemical  changes  including  mass 
action,  catalysis,  solubility  product,  and  phase  rule.  Then  some  of  the  principles 
and  results  of  thermochemistry  will  be  discussed.  Part  of  the  time  of  this  semes- 
ter is  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  such  phases  of  physical  chemistry  as 
may  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  members  of  the  class. 

Dr.  Hoffman.    Two  periods  a  week. 

Sanitary  Chemistry 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history  and  prob- 
lems of  sanitation.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  potable  and  industrial  waters;  sewage;  and  industrial 
wastes.  Practical  applications  of  the  methods  of  treatment  and  purification  of 
water,  sewage,  and  industrial  wastes  will  be  taken  up  in  detail.  Considerable 
time  will  be  spent  on  the  interpretation  of  results,  together  with  the  planning  and 
organization  of  sanitary  survey  work. 

Dr.  Goresline.    Two  periods  a  week. 
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Modern  Languages 

AssisT.VN'T  Professor  Correll  A>rD  Mr.  Aloxso 

301-302.  Technical  French. — Introduction  to  the  technical  equipment  of 
French  Political  and  Social  Science  literature  including  International  Law 
publications  in  the  same  language. 

Requirements  of  MA.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  so  far  as  French  literature  in 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Philosophy  is  concerned  will  be  met  by  special 
arrangements  in  connection  w-ith  this  course. 

Reading  groups  will  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  fields  mentioned 
or  individual  appointments  made  where  needed. 
Dr.  Correll. 

301-302.  Tech>-ic.^  GERiL^x. — One  period  first  and  second  semesters. 

This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  French  as  given  above. 
One  period  first  and  second  semesters. 

Dr.  Correll. 

301-302.  Techxic.u.  Sp.xxish. — This  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  same  maimer 
as  French  and  German. 
Mr.  .\lonso. 

401-402.  Expository  English  Compositiox. — A  course  in  expositor.-  thinking 
and  writing.  Attention  is  given  to  selecting  materiab  of  various  kinds, 
including  that  usually  found  in  graduate  theses  and  Government  reports, 
and  arranging  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  and  effective  manner.  The  es- 
sentials of  English  grammar  are  re\iewed,  and  the  theon."  of  composition 
discussed.  Stronger  emphasis,  however,  is  placed  on  actual  writing  and 
informal  criticism  in  the  classroom.  The  course  aims  to  be  practical,  to 
develop  self-criticism  and  self-improvement  in  expositor.*  expression. 
First  and  Second  Semesters. — Two  periods  a  week. 


Students  in  the  School  of  the  Political 
Sciences  during  1931-32 


Bickford,  Hugh  C. 
Bingham,  Elizabeth 
Bird,  Charlotte 
Bland,  JuUa  M. 
Britten,  Marion  Hale 
Brubaker,  Claude  A. 
Bryner,  Leon 
Case,  Fred  Robert 
Conner,  George  L. 
Crampton,  Doris 
Diedel,    C.    Virginia 
Dreher,  Theodore 
Duquette,  Lester  H. 
Durham,  Charles  J. 
Eden,  Mrs.  Fred  J. 
Farrar,  Mrs.  Anna,  Auditor 
Farrington,  Robert  L. 
Federico,  Mrs.  Bianca 
Fondersmith,  Ralph  W. 
Franks,  Walter  H. 
Geranium,  Lillian  D. 
Greene,  Charles  T. 
Hall,  JeweU 
Hill,  Sidney  B. 
Hogan,  Jeanne  M. 
Holt,  Lawrence  J. 
Khoury,  Xajib  S. 
Kriger,  Myra  P. 


Kylie,  Harr>-  R. 
MacMillan,  Evelyn 
Magee,  Charlotte  L 
Marcus,  Robert  H. 
Miltner,  Wesley  H. 
MitcheU,  Jr.  F.  Ward 
Moon,  Marjorie 
Moss,  Emelie  Nixon 
Mullett,  Suzanne  M. 
Nelson,  Kenneth  L. 
Ogg,  Mrs.  Mar>-  P.,  Auditor 
Page,  Jane 
Page,  Mildred  A. 
Pederson,  Virginia 
Rogers,  Edith 
Rust,  Everett  R. 
Saribay,  Teonlo  B. 
Searls,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Staples,  Barbara 
Stillwell,  Aline 
Tucker,  Max 
Weeks,  Harry 
Williamson,  Dorothy 
Wilhams,   Gladstone 
Winstead,  Vivienne  L. 
Witherow,  Grace  A. 
Woolntt,  Jane  F. 
Yun,  Tchi  Y. 
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Students  in  the  Graduate  School  During 

1931-32 

Adams,  Alice  A.,  B.  A.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Aitchison,  Clyde  B.,  B.  S.  and  LL.  D.,  Hastings  College;  M.  A.,  University  of 
Oregon 

Aitchison,  Clyde  S.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  University  of  Washington;  M.  A.,  George 
Washington  Univ. 

Alderman,  Lewis  R.,  B.  A.,  University  of  Oregon 

Alsup,  Patsy,  B.  S.,  American  Univ. 

Alsup,  Nell,  B.  P.  S.,  American  University;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Altpeter,  Paul  A.,  B.  S.  in  Business,  Syracuse  Univ. 

Andrews,  Myron  E.,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma  Agr.  and  Mech.  College;  M.  S.,  Iowa  State 

Arnold,  Rosemary,  B.  A.,  George  Washington  University;  M.  A.,  George  Wash- 
ington Univ. 

Ashby,  Paul  F.,  B.  A.,  University  of  Washington. 

Axton,  Matilda,  B.  A.,  Middleburg  College 

Bacus,  Horace  A.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Texas  Christian  Univ. 

Barber,  HoUis  W.,  A.  B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Bass,  Mary  E.,  A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Bayliss,  Wm.  B.,  A.  B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univ. 

Beattie,  J.  H.,  B.  S.,  Ohio  State  Univ.;  N.  S.,  American  Univ. 

Bellony,  Alexander  M.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Berrien,  Laura,  A.  B.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women;  LL.  B.,  Washington 
College  of  Law;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Betts,  Ronald  E.,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  Okla.  A.  and  M.  College 

Bitman,  Samuel,  LL.  B.,  Georgetown;  A.  B.,  George  Wasihngton  Univ. 

Black,  Millard  A.,  A.  A.,  Harvard  University 

Blose,  David  T.,  B.  S.,  Valparaiso  Univ. 

Bogman,  J.  H.  B.,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  University;  M.  B.  S.,  Harvard 
Univ. 

Boone,  Paul,  A.  B.,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

Bosley,  Herbert  K.,  A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 

Brabrook,  Helen,  A.  B.,  Denison  Univ. 

Bransford,  Thos.  L.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Washington;  A.  M.  American  Univ. 

Braun,  G.  E.,  B.  S.,  Pennsylvania  State 

Breakey,  Herbert  A.,  B.  S.,  Denver  Univ.;  B.  S.,  Denver  Univ. 

Brooks,  Roger,  Naval  Academy;  S.  M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Brown,  Alice  M.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Utah 

Brown,  Ruth,  A.  B.,  University  of  Mississippi 

Calhoun,  Wendell,  B.  S.,  Colorado  Agr.  College 

Cannon,  E.  Gaines,  M.  D.,  Medical  College  of  Va.;  A.  B.,  Berea  College 

Cantrell,  Walter  T.,  B.  S.  E.,  University  of  Arkansas;  LL.  B.,  George  Wash- 
ington Univ. 
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Carmichael,  B.  E.,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  University  of  Illinois 

Carmichael,  Elizabeth,  B.  A.,  University  of  Mar>Iand 

Chandler,  Bernard  A.,  B.  S.  in  Forestn.-,  University  of  Maine;  M.  E.,  Yale 

Chiang,  P.  C,  A.  B.,  National  Central  University,  Nanking,  China;  M.  A., 
Columbia  University 

Clapp,  Elizabeth,  LL.  B.,  and  LL.  M.,  National  University;  B.  P.  S.,  American 

Clawson,  Marion,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  University  of  Nevada 

Clemens,  Maynard  A.,  B.  C.  S.,  University  of  Mar>-land;  M.  A.,  Johns  Hopkins 

Clement,  Clarence  E.,  B.  S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
American  Univ. 

Cooper,  Maurice,  B.  S.,  Texas  A.  and  M.  College;  M.  S.,  American  Univ. 

Craig,  Irma  A.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Columbia  University 

Crawford,  Arthur  W.,  A.  B.,  Beloit  College 

Crawford,  George  L.,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  M.  S.,  Texas  A.  &  M. 

Critchett.  Frederika,  A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke 

Crocker,  Cynthia  A.,  B.  S.,  Ehnira  College 

Crocker,  Mabel  Allen,  B.  S.,  Elmira  College 

Cummings,  Arthur  D.,  A.  B.  Bowdoin  College;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Univ. 

D'Arcy,  Jennie  M.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois 

De  Groot,  Ruth  E.,  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 

David,  Paul  T.,  Special  from  Brookings 

Drake,  Miles  E.,  A.  B.,  Alfred  College;  A.  M.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

Duggan,  Lawrence,  A.  B.,  Harvard 

Early,  CUfford  C,  Graduate  of  West  Point 

Echegan.-,  Mrs.  Larissa,  Special  student 

Echegar.-,  Miguel  Institute  Nacional  Agronomico,  Madrid,  Spain 

Eckhart,  Ruth,  A.  B.,  Oberlin;  A.  M..  Boston  Univ. 

Eliason,  Howard  R..  A.  B..  George  Washington  Univ. 

Eliason,  Raymond  O.,  B.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Enders,  Charles,  Special  from  Eden  Theological  Seminary,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Essex,  Alma  F.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Man,-land 

Farrington,  Carl  C,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  Okla.  A.  and  M.  College 

Farrington,  Charlotte,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Faucett,  Glenn  B..  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Colgate  University  (Theolog>-) 

Feustel,  In.-in  C,  B.  S.,  State  College  of  Washington;  M.  S.,  George  Washington 
Univ. 

Fickle,  Blanche,  B.  S.,  Muskingum  College 

Foote,  Walter  A.,  B.  A.,  East  Texas  Normal  College;  work  in  Ottoman  Univer- 
sity, Constantinople 

Ford,  Thomas  Benj.,  B.  S.  D.,  State  Normal  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  graduate 
work  in  Har\-ard  University  and  Peabody  College 

Fox,  Leon  A.,  M.  D.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Army  Medical  School;  M.  S., 
American  University 

FuUer,  Howell,  A.  B.,  Syracuse  Univ.;  A.  M.,  .\merican  Univ. 

Garretson,  Albert  H.,  A.  B.,  WTiitman  College 
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German,  Menter  P.,  B.  D.,  Yale  University;  A.  B.,  University  of  Richmond 

Goodwin,  William  I.,  B.  S.,  Massachusetts  Agr.  College 

Gordon,  Mary  E.,  A.  B.,  Lawrence  College;  A.  M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Gould,  Walter  H.,  B.  S.  University  of  Vermont;  work  in  Garrett  Biblical  and 

Columbia  Univ. 
Gowens,  Grace,  S.  B.,  University  of  Chicago 
Greene,  Robt.  P.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Chicago 
Hagan,  Margaret,  A.  B.,  Salem  College 
Harris,  Mary  Hazell,  A.  B.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Harrison,  Arthur  P.,  A.  B.,  and  M.  S.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Hart,  Sara  T.,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Haskell,  Earl  S.,  B.  S.  A.,  and  M.  S.  A.,  Iowa  State  College 
Haydon,  Edith  M.,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Hayes,  Willis  B.,  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  University  of  Michigan 
Hemington,  Lucretia,  Ph.  B.,  Municipal  University  of  Akron 
Hine,  Ethelyn,  A.  B.,  American  Univ. 

Hoffer,  Florence,  A.  B.,  Denison  Univ.;  M.  A.,  American  Univ. 
Holland,  Marian  R.,  A.  B.,  Colorado  College 
Holmes,  Chester  W.,  S.  B.,  Harvard  Univ.;  M.  E.,  Harvard  Univ. 
Hottel,  Marjorie  V.,  A.  B.,  Hood  College 
Hubbard,  Donald,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  University  of  Florida 
Hudson,  Mrs.  E.  Catheryn,  B.  S.  in  Educ,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksville, 

Mo.;  M.  A.,  University  of  Missouri 
Huff,  Bernice,  B.  S.  in  Educ,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Hughes,  Warren  B.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Maryland 
Hummer,  Marvin  F.,  B.  S.  in  Commerce,  Washington  and  Lee  Univ. 
Humphries,  Virginia,  A.  B.,  American  University 

Hunter,  Kenneth,  A.  B.,  University  of  Idaho;  M.  B.  A.,  University  of  Oregon 
Hurley,  Ray,  B.  S.,  Penn.  State;  M.  S.,  University  of  Maryland 
Isaac,  Gerhard  J.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Denver 
Jackson,  Elizabeth,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Jenkins,  Warder  B.,  B.  Sc.  in  Agr.,  Ohio  tate  Univ. 
Johnson,  Grace,  A.  B.,  Wells  College;  A.  M.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Kendrick,  James  F.,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  Ohio  State 
Kennedy,  Paul  F.,  Special 

Kettler,  Mildred  A.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Maryland 
Kiessling,  Mrs.  Alice  H.,  M.  D.,  George  Washington  University;  A.  B.,  Cornell 

Univ. 
Kilgore,  Elizabeth,  A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas 
Kochka,  Mary  M.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Kornmann,  Samuel  H.,  A.  B.,  Susquehanna  Univ. 

Kurtz,  William  J.,  B.  S.,  Michigan  State;  M.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Lambertson,  Margot,  A.  B.  Hanover  College 
Latch,  Edward  G.,  A.  B.  Dickinson;  B.  D.,  Drew  Theol.  Sem. 
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Lea,  James  E.,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College;  LL.  B.,  National 

Lemon,  Frank  M.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia 

Lepley,  May  A.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Levin,  Jack,  A.  B.,  Reed  College;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  College  of  Law 

Lindman,  Bertram,  B.  Sc.  in  C.  E.,  University  of  Washington 

Linenweaver,  Norris  A.,  A.  B.,  Mt.  Union  College;  S.  T.  B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Loftis,  J.  W.,  Special 

Longfield,  Mrs.  Mary  N.,  A.  B.,  Baylor  College 

Love,  Ellen,  LL.  B.,  LL.  M.,  M.  P.  L.,  Washington  College  of  Law,  B.  P.  S., 

American 
Lowrey,  J.  J.,  S.  B.,  Mississippi  College;  A.  M.,  Peabody 
Lynsky,  Myer,  B.  S.,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Lyon,  Rolston,  A.  B.,  American  University 

MacVaugh,  Gilbert,  A.  B.,  American  University,  M.  S.,  American  Univ. 
McBride,  John  W.,  A.  B.,  Ohio  University;  M.  A.,  Princeton  Univ. 
McCord,  Lloyd,  B.  S.,  Southern  State  Normal,  Springfield,  S.  D. 
McGarvey,  Mrs.  Julia  W.,  Ph.  B.,  Upper  Iowa  Univ. 
McLaughlin,  Virginia  T.,  A.  B.,  Agnes  Scott  College 
Maiden,  Arthur  L.,  B.  D.,  Bonebrake  Sem.;  D.  D.,  Lebanon  Valley  College; 

A.  B.,  Bridgewater  College 
Manning,  Marguerite,  A.  B.,  Goucher  College;  A.  N.,  Columbia  Univ. 
Matthews,  Rebecca,  A.  B.,   University  of  Maine 
Millian,  John  C,  A.  B.,  and  B.  D.,  Victoria  College,  Toronto  University;  M.  R. 

E.,  Boston  Univ. 
Milliken,  Florence  E.,  B.  A.,  and  M.  A.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Mills,  William  B.,  A.  B.  Bowdoin  College 

Mitchell,  Ollie  C,  A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan;  B.  D.,  Garrett  Biblical 
Moler,  Bemice,  A.  B.,  University  of  Maryland 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Warwick,  Special 

Moore,  Ruth  R.,  B.  S.,  in  Home  Econ.,  Kansas  State  Agr.  College 
Morgan,  John  J.,  B.  S.,  in  Agr.,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agr.  and  Engr. 
Morris,  Laura,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
Mount,  Marie,  A.  B.,  Indiana  Univ.;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univ. 
Mueller,  Herbert  V.,  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Marburg  in  Germany 
Munkwitz,  Richard  Chas.,  B.  S.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin;  M.  S.,  Univ.  of  Illinois. 
Nelson,   William   E.,   A.   B.,   Southern   Methodist   University,   Asbury;    B.   D., 

Asbury  Col. 
Newell,  Sterling  R.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Maryland 
Nipe,  M.  H.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  American  University 
North,  George  J.,  B.  Chemistry,  Cornell  Univ.;  M.  A.,  Western  Reserve 
Nyhus,  Paul  O.,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin 
O'Brien,  Joseph  F.,  S.  B.,  Boston  Univ. 

O'Donovan,  John,  Special  from  University  College,  Dublin,  also  Oxford 
Olmstead,  Lewis  B.,  B.  Sc,  Fremont  Normal  College;  B.  Sc,  Univ.  of  Nebraska 
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Olson,  Grant  O.,  A.  B.,  Luther  College 

Oppenheimer,  Celia,  A.  B.,  Br\'n  Mawr  College 

Pambookjian,  Queene,  A.  B.,  Boston  Univ. 

Parton,  Dorothy  M.,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ.;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Paxton,  Edward  T.,  B.  Sc,  Rutgers  University;  A.  M.,  University  of  Texas 

Peters,  Leonard  A.,  Agr.  Engr.  Landcouwhoogeschool,  Wageninger,  Neth. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Ethel  I.,  A.  B.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan 

Perrine,  Lurena,  A.  B.,  University  of  Illinois 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Clyde  Wm.,  A.  B.,  University  of  Chattanooga 

Pickett,  Isabelle,  A.  B.,  Syracuse  Univ. 

Powell,  Mrs.  Sophy  H.,  A.  B.,  University  of  California 

Powell,  Burwell  B.,  B.  S.,  and  M.  S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Preinkert,  Alma  H.,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  University;  A.  M.,  University 
of  Maryland 

Pritchard,  James  B.,  A.  B.,  Asbury  College 

Proffitt,  M.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  Franklin  College;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Pr>-se,  E.  Morgan,  LL.  B.,  National  University;  B.  S.,  Oregon  State  Agr.  College 
A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Quick,  Edith,  A.  B.,  Syracuse  University;  A.  M.,  Boston  Univ. 

Rackstraw,  Elsie,  B.  S.  C,  American  Univ. 

Raffa,  Aldo  L.,  Special 

Ralph,  Henry  D.,  A.  B.,  Beloit  College 

Ramsey,  Margaret  S.,  A.  B.,  Earlham  College 

Reid,  James  H.,  B.  S.  in  Commerce,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Repolgle,  Thelma,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Rice,  Irene,  A.  B.,  Goucher 

Rickey,  Lacey  F.,  B.  S.,  Iowa  State;  M.  B.  A.,  Northwestern 

Robison,  Hilton  E.,  B.  S.,  in  Agr.,  Purdue  Univ. 

Rose,  Leonard  J.,  B.  S.  in  Mech.  Engr.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Rosenthal,  Lillian,  A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke 

Ross,  Wilham  A.,  B.  S.  and  M.  S.,  Colorado  Agr.  College 

Rouzitsky,  Peter  M.,  Com.  E.,  College  of  Engr.,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati 

Royston,  Reginald,  B.  Sc,  Ohio  State 

Rudellat,  Jeanette,  A.  B.,  University  of  Utah 

Rupli,  Margaret  D.,  A.  B.,  Goucher  College 

Russell,  Willis  C,  A.  B.,  Wesleyan  University;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Saharov,  George  M.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  University  of  California 

Sangston,  Earl,  B.  S.,  University  of  Maryland 

Scott,  Minot  E.,  B.  S.  in  Com.,  American  University 

Seagraves,  Carl,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia 

Sebree,  James  E.,  A.  B.,  Oberlin;  LL.  M.,  Georgetown  Univ.;  D.  C.  L.,  National 

Shelledy,  Frederick  H.,  B.  S.  in  Agr.,  Univ.  of  Missouri;  A.  M.,  George  Wash- 
ington Univ. 

Shephard,  M.  W.,  B.  S.,  Univ.  of  Mar>iand;  M.  A.,  George  Washington  Univ. 
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SLxbey,  Helen  H.,  A.  B.,  American  University 

Smalley,  Walter  I.,  A.  B.,  Southern  Meth.  University;   A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Smith,  Ethel  L.,  A.  B.,  American  Univ. 

Smith,  H.  J.,  A.  B.,  Colgate;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Smith,  Ralph  D.,  A.  B.,  Syracuse;  B.  D.,  Drew  Theol.;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Smith,  W.  Harold,  B.  S.,  in  Textiles,  North  Carolina  State 

Spangler,  Raymond  L.,  B.  S.,  Univ.  of  Idaho   (Agr.) 

Spanton,  William  T.,  A.  B.,  and  B.  S.,  Ohio  State;  A.  M.,  Brown  Univ. 

Sprague,  Gordon,  B.  S.,  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Iowa 

Stadler,  Robert  B.,  A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Stansfield,  Edgar,  A.  B.,  and  LL.  B.,  University  of  Colorado 

Steck,  Leon  J.,  B.  S.,  Armour  Inst,  of  Tech. 

Steinmeyer,  Reuben  G.,  A.  B.,  American  Univ. 

Stewart,  Florence,  A.  B.,  Barnard  College;  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Stough,  Donald  B.,  A.  B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Swenson,  Theodore,  B.  S.,  in  Bact.,  and  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy,  Washington  State 
Col. 

Teu,  S.  B.,  A.  B.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina;  LL.  B.,  George  Washington;  A.  M., 
American  University 

Taggart,  Helen,  A.  B.,  Rockford  College 

Thomson,  Irving  L.,  A.  B.,  Carleton  College 

Thrasher,  Mrs.  Anne  (Special) 

Townsend,  Helen  E.,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  College 

Turner,  Mayme  S.,  B.  S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Valine,  Godfrey  W.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Venske,  Walter  J.,  B.  S.,  Univ.  of  Minnesota 

Voigt,  George  Q.,  B.  Sc,  in  Arch.  Engr.,  A.  M.,  American  Univ. 

Voorus,  Robt.  A.,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Waldron,  Frances  W.,  B.  S.  in  Educ,  State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Wallace,  Sarah  A.,  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago;  A.  M.,  George  Washington; 
Ph.  D.,  American  University 

Walker,  William  P.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Mar>land;  M.  S.  University  of  Mar\-- 
land 

Waters,  David,  LL.  B.,  Atlanta  Law  School;  B.  C.  S.,  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Walter,  Eva  May,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Watt,  N.  W.,  B.  S.,  Kans.  State  Ag.  Col. 

Watts,  W.  H.,  A.  B.,  Emory  Univ.;  LL.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Webster,  Robt.  L.,  A.  B.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  M.  S.,  Columbia  Univ. 

Weems,  Clarence  N.,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

Wehling,  Franz  B.  H.,  Munster,  Germany 

Weigel,  Thos.  B.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Whisman,  Mrs.  Marion  F.,  B.  P.  S.,  American  University 
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Whitaker,  Rodney,  B.  S.,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College;  M.  S.,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Whitcomb,  Emeline  S.,  B.  S.,  Columbia  Univ.;  M.  A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Robt.  W.,  A.  B.,  Smith  College 

Wilson,  Lee  Ross,  LL.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ.;  B.  P.  S.,  and  M.  A.,  Ameri- 
can Univ. 

Wimer,  Martha,  A.  B.,  George  Washington  Univ. 

Wright,  John  W.,  B.  S.,  Utah  Agr.  College 

Wright,  Ruth  E.,  A.  B.,  Middleburg  College;  A.  M.,  University  of  Vermont 

Yearsley,  Elizabeth,  A.  B.,  Washington  Missionary  College 

Yoon,  Sub  Hong,  B.  P.  S.,  Waseda  University,  Japan;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univ, 

Yoon,  Stanley,  A.  B.,  Huron  College;  A.  M.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Ziegler,  Elizabeth  A.,  A.  B.,  Radcliffe 


Institutions  from  Wiiich  the  Present 

Students  of  American  University 

Graduate  School  Have  Received 

Degrees 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Agricultural  Engineering  Landcouwhoogeschool   (Wageninger,  Netherlands) 

Akron,  Municipal  University  of 

Alfred  College 

American  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Arkansas,  University  of 

Army  Medical  School 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Asbury  College 

Atlanta  Law  School 

Barnard    College 

Baylor  University 

Beloit  College 

Berea  College 

Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary 

Bonn    (Germany) 

Boston  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Bridgewater  College 

Brookings  Institution 

Brown  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

California,  University  of 

Carleton  College 

Chattanooga,  University  of 

Chicago,  University  of 

Cincinnati,  University  of 

Colgate  University 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado,  University  of 

Columbia   University 

Cornell  University 

Denison  University 

Denver  University 

Dickinson  College 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Earlham  College 

Eden  Theological  Seminary 

Elmira  College 
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Emor>-  University 

Florida,  University  of 

Fremont  Normal  College 

Garrett  Biblical 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Georgia  School  of  Technolog\' 

Georgia   State  College  for  Women 

Georgia,  University  of 

Goucher  College 

Hanover  College 

Harvard  University 

Hastings  College 

Hood  College 

Huron   College 

Idaho,  University  of 

Illinois,  University  of 

Institute  Nacional  Agronomico  (Madrid,  Sprain) 

Iowa  State  College 

Iowa,  University  of 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

Kansas,  University  of 

Lawrence  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Luther  College 

Maine,  University  of 

Marburg   (Germany) 

Mar\-land,  University  of 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Michigan  State  College 

Michigan,  University  of 

Middleburg  College 

Minnesota,  University  of 

Mississippi  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  CoUege 

Mississippi   College 

Mississippi,  University  of 

Missouri,  University  of 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Mount  St.  Agnes  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Miinster  (Germany) 
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Muskingum  College 

National  Central  University  (Naking,  China) 

National  University 

National  University  Law  School 

Naval  Academy 

Nebraska,  University  of 

Nebraska,  Wesleyan 

Nevada,  University  of 

New  Hampshire,  University  of 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Engineering 

North  Carolina,  University  of 

North  Dakota,  University  of 

Northwestern  University 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College 

Oregon,  University  of 

Ottoman  University  (Constantinople) 

Oxford  University 

Peabody  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Princeton  University 

Purdue  University 

Radcliffe  College 

Reed  College 

Richmond,  University  of 

Rockford  College 

Rutgers  University 

Salem  College 

Smith  College 

Southern  Methodist  University 

Southern  State  Normal  (Springfield,  S.  D.) 

State  Normal  (Warrensburg,  Mo.) 

State  Teachers  College  (Harrisonburg,  Va.) 

State  Teachers  College  (Kirksville,  Mo.) 

State  Teachers  College  (Mansfield,  Pa.) 

Susquehanna  University 

Syracuse,  University  of 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Texas  Christian   College 

Texas,  University  of 

Toronto  University 

University  College   (Dublin) 
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Upper  Iowa  University 

Utah  Agricultural  College 

Utah,  University  of 

Valparaiso  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

Vermont,  University  of 

Virginia,  University  of 

Waseda  University   (Japan) 

Washington  College  of  Law 

Washington  Missionary  College 

W^ashington  State  College 

Washington,  University  of 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Wells  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve 

West  Point 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan 

Whitman  College 

Wisconsin.  University  of 

Yale  L'niversity 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  College 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS 
MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEBRASKA  AVENUES 


For  catalog,  application  blank,  or  additional  information,  write 
to  Dean  George  B.  Woods,  Room  101,  Hurst  Hall,  American  Univer- 
sity Campus,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  American  University  was  estab- 
lished in  1925  on  a  ninety-acre  campus  located  in  the  most  favored 
section  of  the  city  of  Washington,  six  miles  from  the  national  Capitol. 
It  offers  a  rich  program  of  courses,  a  wholesome  campus  life,  and 
thorough  training  for  graduate  or  professional  study. 

Since  the  first  year  of  the  College,  the  enrollment  has  increased 
annually  from  81  in  1925-26  to  343  in  1931-32. 

Aims  and  Purposes 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  develop  the  initiative  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  its  students,  to  train  them  for  individual  thinking  in 
creative  or  original  work,  to  give  them  such  an  understanding  of  life 
and  its  current  problems  as  will  enable  them  to  make  necessary  social 
adjustments,  and  to  endow  them  with  a  Christian  philosophy  of  life 
that  will  lead  to  active  and  intelligent  service  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

To  these  ends  the  work  of  instruction  is  carried  on  by  a  body  of 
men  and  women  who  are  adequately  trained  in  their  subjects  and  who 
are  imbued  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  learning  and  teaching — by  men 
and  women  who  are  devoted  to  high  ideals  of  character  and  who  desire 
to  be  of  the  largest  service  in  training  young  people  for  lives  of  use- 
fulness. 

American  University  is  a  Christian  institution,  free  from  all  sec- 
tarian bias  in  teaching  and  administration.  An  interdenominational 
spirit  prevails.  Various  Protestant  denominations  are  represented  on 
the  faculty,  and  young  men  and  women  of  many  religious  faiths  are 
enrolled  as  students. 

Ideals  and  Standards 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  College  to  adhere  to  the  standards  of  ad- 
mission and  of  graduation  maintained  by  the  best  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  College  is  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  recognized  as  a  stand- 
ard college  of  Class  A.    It  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American 
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Association  of  University  Women  and  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  it  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  and  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  It 
cooperates  fully  with  these  organizations  in  fostering  high  ideals  of 
scholarship. 

The  faculty  and  trustees  recognize  intellectual  attainment  as  the 
dominant  and  unifying  factor  of  college  life.  In  order  to  provide  the 
best  opportunity  and  to  insure  to  students  the  largest  gain  from  their 
attendance  at  the  College,  the  following  provisions  have  been  adopted: 

1.  Instruction  will  be  offered  by  thoroughly  trained  and  success- 
ful teachers. 

2.  Small  classes  will  be  maintained  in  order  that  students  may 
receive  much  individual  attention. 

3.  Full  opportunities  will  be  offered  the  students  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  initiative  and  leadership. 

4.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  stimulate  in  students  a  desire  to 
attain  distinction  in  their  studies. 

5.  Appropriate  recognition  will  be  given  to  students  who  excel  in 
scholarship. 

6.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  surround  students  with  wholesome 
influences  and  to  provide  a  comfortable  environment. 

7.  The  health  of  students  will  receive  special  attention.  Physical 
examinations  will  be  given  at  stated  intervals  by  competent  phy- 
sicians, and  limited  dispensary  service  will  be  furnished  through  a 
resident  nurse. 

8.  The  members  of  the  faculty  will  cooperate  with  students  in 
their  social  and  religious  activities.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to 
maintain  intimate  and  sympathetic  relations  between  teachers  and 
students,  and  faculty  homes  are  always  open  to  students. 

9.  All  student  activities — athletics,  debating,  oratory,  dramatics, 
glee  club,  college  paper,  student  council,  etc. — are  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty;  each  activity  will  be  given  sympathetic  encouragement. 

10.  Effort  will  be  made  to  provide  acceptable  employment  for 
diligent  and  ambitious  students  if  such  employment  is  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  their  college  course. 
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Buildings 

The  buildings  of  the  College  are  adequately  equipped  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used.  All  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
buildings,  equipment,  and  campus  are  appraised  at  two  million  dollars. 

Hurst  Hall,  erected  in  1898,  is  the  recitation  building.  It  is  a 
large  three-story  marble  structure  containing  the  assembly  room, 
reading  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  offices  for  the  Dean,  the  Registrar, 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  the  students'  Supply  Store,  the 
College  Post  Office,  and  laboratories  for  the  science  departments.  In 
architectural  design  this  building  ranks  among  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  city. 

The  Women's  Residence  Hall,  completed  in  1925,  is  a  three- 
story  building  containing  rooms  for  200  women.  The  dining  room, 
on  the  ground  floor,  has  accommodations  for  nearly  four  hundred. 
Spacious  parlors  and  large  comfortable  rooms,  each  with  running 
hot  and  cold  water,  make  this  an  ideal  residence  hall  for  young  women. 
The  building  is  provided  with  shower  baths  and  reading  rooms  on 
each  floor.  The  gymnasium  room  for  young  women  is  located  on  the 
upper  floor  of  this  building.  One  room  is  reserved  as  a  hospital  for 
young  women  who  need  special  attention  during  illness. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant,  erected  during  1925,  supplies  heat 
to  all  the  College  buildings. 

The  Battelle  Memorial  is  a  two-story  structure  erected  in  1926. 
The  building  is  used  as  the  College  library.  It  contains,  besides  the 
usual  library  equipment,  offices  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Business  Man- 
ager, and  the  Bursar, 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1926,  is  60  feet  wide  and  150  feet 
long.  It  is  equipped  for  the  physical  education  work  of  the  young 
men  of  the  College.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  needs  as  a  gymnasium, 
the  building  contains  a  stage,  25  by  60  feet,  thus  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  important  work  in  dramatics  and  for  large  assemblies. 
The  seating  capacity  is  about  1,000.  The  building  contains  also 
twelve  rooms  that  furnish  dormitory  accommodations  for  15  men. 

Hamilton  House,  the  first  unit  of  the  dormitory  for  men,  was  com- 
pleted in  September,  1930.  It  is  a  two-story  structure,  built  of  stone 
and  concrete.  It  contains  both  single  and  double  rooms,  with  ac- 
commodations for  forty  men. 
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Rooms  for  Women 

All  young  women  who  do  not  live  with  parents  or  relatives  in 
Washington  will  room  in  the  Women's  Residence  Hall  on  the  campus. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  for  women  who  wish  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
expenses  by  rendering  service  outside  the  College.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Rooms  in  the  Hall  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
They  are  furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  dressers,  single  bedsteads, 
mattresses,  and  pillows.  All  other  bedding  and  furnishings,  except 
curtains,  must  be  supplied  by  the  occupants,  and  must  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  owner.  Each  room  contains  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Hall  should  be  sent  to  the  Bursar  of 
the  College.  A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  for  the  reservation  of  a 
room;  this  fee  will  be  applied  upon  the  bill  for  the  first  semester;  it 
is  not  returnable  after  August  1.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  the  follow- 
ing year  to  students  in  college  is  made  soon  after  the  middle  of  April. 
All  rooms  not  thus  engaged  are  available  for  new  students.  Applica- 
tions, however,  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Women's  Residence  Hall  contains  accommodations  for  200 
women.  The  cost  for  a  single  room  is  $115  a  semester;  for  a  double 
room,  $95  a  semester  for  each  occupant.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
single  rooms  is  available.  The  Hall  is  closed  during  the  Christmas 
vacation. 

Rooms  for  Men 

Hamilton  House,  the  first  section  of  the  men's  quadrangle,  contains 
accommodations  for  40  men.  Rooms  are  furnished  with  single  beds, 
mattresses,  dressers,  desks,  and  window  curtains.  All  other  furnish- 
ings, including  chairs,  rugs,  pillows,  blankets,  sheets,  and  towels,  are 
supplied  by  the  student.  Blankets,  sheets,  towel,  etc.,  should  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner. 

The  price  for  a  single  room  is  $85  a  semester;  for  a  double  room,  $65 
a  semester  for  each  occupant. 

The  college  gymnasium  contains  rooming  accommodations  for  15 
men.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  single  beds,  mattresses,  dressers, 
tables,  and  chairs.    The  price  for  a  single  room  is  $50  a  semester ;  for  a 
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double  room,  $45  a  semester  for  each  occupant.  Each  student  fur- 
nishes his  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  and  blankets.  All  articles  must 
be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  owner. 

In  so  far  as  rooms  are  available,  freshman  men  who  do  not  live  with 
parents  or  relatives  in  Washington  are  expected  to  Hve  in  the  College 
dormitories.  Applications  for  rooms  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College.  A  deposit  of  $10  is  required  for  the  reservation  of  a  room; 
this  fee  will  be  appHed  upon  the  bill  for  the  first  semester;  it  is  not 
returnable  after  August  1 . 

Board 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  who  live  in  College  buildings, 
take  their  meals  in  the  College  Dining  Room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Women's  Residence  Hall. 

The  charge  for  board  is  $120  a  semester  for  breakfasts  and  dinners. 
Cafeteria  luncheons  are  served  at  noon  in  the  regular  dining  room; 
this  plan  makes  provision  for  luncheon  for  the  day  students  who  are 
taking  work  at  the  College.  Students  desiring  to  entertain  guests  at 
meals  must  make  arrangements  with  the  steward  in  advance.  The 
charge  for  a  single  breakfast  is  30  cents;  for  a  single  dinner,  75  cents. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 


Inasmuch  as  the  enrollment  in  the  College  is  limited,  the  faculty 
has  adopted  a  plan  of  selective  admission  whereby  only  students  of 
intellectual  promise  and  seriousness  of  purpose  are  considered  for  ad- 
mission. The  majority  of  the  students  accepted  naturally  come  from 
the  upper  half  of  their  high-school  classes. 

A  student  who  desires  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Amer- 
ican University  should  first  secure  an  application  blank  from  the 
Registrar  of  the  College.  This  blank  should  be  filled  out  by  the  stu- 
dent and  returned  promptly  to  the  Registrar,  accompanied  with  the 
registration  fee  of  ten  dollars.  If  the  application  is  denied  or  if  regis- 
tration is  cancelled  before  August  1,  the  fee  is  returned. 

Before  an  application  can  be  passed  upon,  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions must  have  an  official  transcript  of  the  student's  complete  rec- 
ord in  high  school  or  academy,  together  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  principal.  If  the  student  has  attended  another  college,  a  transcript 
of  the  college  record,  together  with  an  honorable  dismissal,  must  be 
presented  to  the  Committee. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  based  upon  the  information 
furnished  in  the  application  blank  and  upon  the  student's  secondary 
school  record.  The  scholastic  requirement  is  the  completion  of  a  four- 
year  course  in  an  accredited  high  school,  or  its  equivalent.  The  mini- 
mum number  of  units  required  is  fifteen.  No  students  are  admitted 
unless  they  meet  the  requirements  in  full. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

A  candidate  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  from  an  institution 
of  college  rank  may  receive  credit  without  examination  for  work  com- 
pleted at  such  an  institution,  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

1 .  He  must  present  a  catalog  of  the  institution  from  which  he  comes, 
v/ith  pages  marked  that  describe  courses  for  which  he  asks  credit  and 
with  such  pages  indicated  on  the  cover.  He  must  present  also  an  offi- 
cial certificate  showing  (a)  his  entrance  credits  at  that  institution, 
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(b)  his  complete  college  record,  including  grade  of  scholarship  in  each 
subject  taken,  and  (c)  honorable  dismissal. 

2.  He  must  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one  year 
in  an  institution  of  college  rank.  As  a  rule,  no  credit  is  given  for  work 
of  grade  D  (the  lowest  passing  grade). 

3.  He  must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  this  college. 

4.  He  must  take  the  examination  in  English  and  the  psychological 
examination  required  of  all  new  students ;  he  must  take  also  the  exam- 
ination in  French  if  he  intends  to  continue  the  study  of  that  language. 

5.  Credit  is  regarded  as  provisional  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's 
admission  and  will  not  be  considered  as  final,  nor  will  the  apphcant  be 
given  final  enrollment  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  one 
semester's  work  in  this  college. 

6.  The  applicant  must  register  for  any  courses  not  previously  taken 
that  are  included  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  this  college. 

7.  A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  must  complete  at  least 
thirty  semester  hours'  credit  in  residence  at  this  university,  of  which 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  must  be  completed  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts;  and  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  C  grade  in  all  work  taken 
in  this  college.  He  must  also  meet  the  quality  requirements  of  an 
average  of  C  throughout  his  four-year  college  course.  Grades  re- 
ceived in  previous  institutions  will  therefore  be  taken  into  account. 
The  grade  of  C  as  given  in  this  college  will  be  required  as  the  basis  for 
the  determination  of  the  scholarship  average. 

No  advanced  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  a  secondary 
school. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  by  correspondence;  or  for 
work  done  with  private  tutor  unless  all  arrangements  are  approved 
in  advance. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement upon  all  students  who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the 
specific  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  hours,  courses,  majors,  dis- 
tribution of  work,  fields  of  concentration,  and  grades.  Students  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  requirements  are  met  in 
full.    These  requirements  are  as  follows: 
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Amount  of  Work 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of  126 
semester  hours,  including  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  education. 
An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  or  lecture  (or  its  equivalent)  a  week 
throughout  one  college  semester.  Each  recitation  period  is  fifty 
minutes  long,  and  the  time  necessary  to  adequate  preparation  is  esti- 
mated at  an  average  of  two  hours  for  each  class  exercise. 

Prescribed  Studies 

Groups  of  studies  are  prescribed  as  follows: 

Group  1.  Bible — All  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  Freshman  Bible, 
a  three-hour  course  during  the  first  semester. 

Group  2.  English — Twelve  hours:  English  101-102,  Freshman 
English;  and  English  211-212,  Sophomore  English. 

Group  3.  Foreign  Language — Two  years'  college  work  (at  least 
twelve  hours)  in  one  of  the  following  languages  (in  addition  to  all 
language  credits  presented  for  admission) :  French.  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  4.  Science — One  year's  work  in  science:  biolog}',  chemistry, 
mathematics,  or  physics. 

Group  5.  Social  Science — Twelve  hours  distributed  over  at  least  two 
departments:  six  hours  in  history  or  economics,  and  six  additional 
hours  in  economics,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  religion, 
philosophy,  or  sociology. 

Group  6.  Physical  Education — Six  hours.  All  freshmen,  soph- 
omores, and  juniors  are  required  to  take  physical  education.  Three 
years'  work,  amounting  to  six  semesters  hours'  credit,  is  thus  required 
for  graduation,  and  unless  this  requirement  has  been  satisfied  by  the 
end  of  the  junior  year,  the  work  must  be  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

Students  excused  from  any  part  of  the  physical  education  require- 
ment for  cause  must  complete  the  equivalent  amount  of  academic  work. 

Major  Studies  and  Field  o£  Concentration 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  devoted  to  a  broad  general  founda- 
tion in  preparation  for  the  more  intensive  cultivation  of  special  studies 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  During  the  second  semester  of  the  soph- 
omore year,  each  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  select  the 
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department  in  which  his  major  work  will  be  completed.  In  the  de- 
partment thus  chosen,  the  student  must  complete  from  24  to  30  hours 
of  work  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department,  who  becomes  the 
student's  adviser.  Twelve  additional  hours,  to  be  approved  by  the 
adviser,  must  be  completed  in  subjects  closely  related  to  the  major 
subject.  These  additional  hours  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  pre- 
scribed studies.  By  this  plan,  each  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  choose  a  considerable  part  of  his  course  of  study  in  a  field  of  con- 
centration adapted  to  his  special  interests  and  abilities.  Work  to  be 
counted  toward  a  major  must  average  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

A  student  who  enters  with  advanced  credit  in  his  major  subject  must 
complete  as  part  of  the  requirement  at  least  nine  hours  in  his  major 
subject  in  this  College. 

The  following  departments  offer  majors : 

Art  German 

Biology  History 

Chemistry  Mathematics 

Classical  Languages  Physics 

Economics  Political  Science 

Education  and  Psychology  Religion 

English  Spanish 

French  Speech 


Fees  and  Expenses 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.  The  entire  bill  for  each  semester  is  payable  in  full  in  advance. 
Students  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  in  cash  may  make  special 
arrangements  in  the  Bursar's  office  to  pay  the  amount  within  30  or 
60  days  provided  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  due  is  paid 
at  the  time  of  registration,  and  provided  a  note  is  given  for  the  un- 
paid balance.  Class  attendance  cards  are  issued  only  under  these 
conditions. 
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The  bill  for  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year  1932-33  is  due 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  September  21,  1932;  the  bill  for  the  sec- 
ond semester  is  due  not  later  than  Monday,  January  30,  1933. 

Children  of  clergymen  are  allowed  a  credit  of  $25  each  semester 
toward  tuition  fees ;  deaconesses  and  local  preachers  who  have  engaged 
in  religious  work  are  allowed  a  credit  of  $50  each  semester,  provided 
they  definitely  intend  to  continue  religious  work  as  a  vocation  after 
graduation.  The  tuition  thus  deferred  becomes  payable  if  another 
vocation  is  followed.  All  credit  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  full- 
time  work ;  a  student  who  registers  for  less  than  twelve  hours  receives 
proportionate  credit. 

Two  or  more  children  of  the  same  family  are  each  granted  a  special 
credit  of  $25  a  semester  toward  tuition  fees. 

These  special  reductions  are  not  granted  to  holders  of  scholarships. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  regular  college  charges  for  each 
semester : 

Tuition    $150.00 

Activities  fee  10.00 

Library  fee    5.00 

Registration  fee  (paid  only  once) 10.00 

Room  in  Women's  Residence  Hall 95.00  or  115.00 

Room  in  Hamilton  House  (men) 65.00  or  85.00 

Room  in  Men's  Gymnasium 45.00  or  50.00 

Board  in  College  Dining  Hall  (breakfast  and  din- 
ner)     120.00 

Graduation  fee  (paid  only  once) 10.00 

Late  registration  in  College 2.00 

Art  (Corcoran  Art  School) 15.00 

Biology   laboratory   fee 10.00 

Chemistry  laboratory   fee 10.00 

Physics  laboratory  fee 5.00 

Psychology  laboratory  fee S.OO 


Student  Aid 

The  college  has  some  facilities  for  aiding  students  who  are  in  need 
of  financial  assistance  while  pursuing  their  studies.  Scholarship 
funds  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a  limited  number  of  students, 
and  the  College  offers  opportunity  for  a  few  students  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  expenses.  As  a  rule  working  positions  on  the  Campus  are 
not  open  to  students  who  hold  scholarships. 

Application  blanks  for  aid  from  these  sources  may  be  secured  from 
the  Dean  of  the  College.  All  applications  for  assistance  are  care- 
fully investigated,  and  the  names  of  deserving  students  are  placed 
upon  an  approved  list  to  receive  aid  if  funds  or  work  may  be  avail- 
able. In  awarding  scholarships,  or  granting  loans,  or  assigning  work- 
ing positions,  the  faculty  committee  will  take  into  account  scholastic 
attainment,  efficiency,  reliability,  promise,  and  need. 

Students  who  receive  financial  assistance  of  any  kind  are  expected 
to  live  economically  and  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  College.  They  are  expected  also  to  maintain  high  scholar- 
ship. Assistance  will  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  who  does  not 
live  in  complete  harmony  with  the  ideals  and  the  regulations  of  the 
College  or  who  falls  below  an  average  of  a  grade  of  C  in  any  sem- 
ester's work. 

Scholarships 

Students  who  are  awarded  scholarships  are  expected  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  college  studies.  Xo  employment  may  be  entered 
into  except  upon  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  secured  in 
advance.  As  a  rule,  scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  students  who 
rank  in  the  upper  fourth  of  the  class,  who  possess  good  health,  who 
show  promise  of  high-grade  work,  and  who  are  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

Students  awarded  scholarships  are  not  granted  the  special  reduc- 
tions on  tuition  fees  mentioned  above. 
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Student  Activities 

College  life  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  student  initiative  and  leadership  through  the  promotion  of 
student  activities.  The  interests  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege have  taken  form  in  various  ways,  all  suggesting  enthusiastic 
effort  at  self-expression.  No  organization  may  be  formed  without  the 
approval  of  the  faculty.    Following  are  some  of  the  activities. 

The  Brahmin  Honor  Society. — Membership  in  the  Brahmin 
Honor  Society  is  limited  to  the  outstanding  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
College  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  who  stand  high  in  scholarship. 

College  Paper. — The  students  of  the  College  issue  every  two 
weeks  a  newspaper  called  The  American  Eagle.  The  paper  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Eagle  Council,  composed  of  faculty 
and  student  representatives.  Work  on  the  paper  affords  practical 
experience  for  students  interested  in  journalism. 

College  Annual. — The  College  Annual — the  Aucola — is  issued 
each  spring  by  the  junior  class  of  the  College. 

The  Orchestra. — The  College  Orchestra  is  composed  of  sixteen 
members  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Leineweber.  It 
plays  for  chapel  services  and  furnishes  music  for  various  college 
functions  and  entertainments. 

The  Glee  Clubs.— The  Men's  Glee  Club  and  the  Women's  Glee 
Club,  each  composed  of  about  thirty  voices,  are  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Harlan  Randall.  The  two  clubs  furnish  membership  in  the 
College  Choral  Society.  Several  concerts  are  given  each  year  by 
these  groups. 

The  College  Band.— The  College  Band  is  a  well-balanced  organi- 
zation consisting  of  fifteen  members.  It  is  under  expert  direction  and 
plays  at  all  athletic  games  and  events. 

The  Student  Christian  Association. — This  organization  is  open 
to  all  students  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  a  well-balanced  religious  life  on  the  campus.  It  sponsors  such 
activities  as  a  Sunday  Vesper  Service;  the  annual  Dads'  Day  and 
Mothers'  Day;  occasional  trips  to  places  in  and  about  Washington; 
an  annual  week's-end  all-college  student  conference;  and  Freshman 
Week. 
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Dramatics. — Several  dramatic  performances  are  given  each  year 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Will  Hutchins.  Students  who  enroll 
for  this  work  constitute  a  regular  class  each  semester.  The  work 
culminates  in  a  major  production  every  spring  in  which  one  of  the 
recognized  classics  of  dramatic  literature  is  given.  The  plays  so 
given  have  been  as  follows:  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals,"  1926;  "As  You 
Like  It,"  1927;  "Twelfth  Night,"  1928;  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
1929;  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  1930;  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
1931.  "Macbeth"  is  scheduled  for  1932.  In  addition  to  these,  less 
difficult  plays,  mostly  modern,  are  in  rehearsal  constantly,  and  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  organization  to  give  every  student  enrolled  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  work  to  the  extent  of  his  individual  ability. 
A  commodious  and  well  designed  stage,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  outdoor 
sylvan  theatre  now  in  process  of  development,  affords  unusual  facili- 
ties for  this  work.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  give  recognition 
to  the  work,  and  to  give  most  careful  attention  to  it,  as  a  regular 
branch  of  academic  training  as  well  as  a  student  activity. 

Debate. — Work  in  debate  is  given  especial  emphasis  in  the  College. 
Three  intercollegiate  debates  were  held  in  1925-26,  three  in  1926-27, 
ten  in  1927-28,  fifteen  in  1928-29,  twenty-one  in  1929-30,  and  twenty 
in  1930-31. 

In  1931-32  twelve  men's  debates  were  held  and  five  women's  de- 
bates. Three  questions  were  used.  The  following  institutions  were 
included  in  the  schedule:  California,  New  York,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Richmond,  Rutgers,  Swarthmore,  Syracuse, 
Washington  and  Lee,  Western  Maryland,  Western  Reserve,  Western 
State  Teachers,  and  West  Virginia. 

Athletics. — All  work  in  athletics  is  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty.  Teams  in  football  and  basketball  are  organized  and 
trained  under  competent  supervision.  Intra-mural  work  in  baseball, 
track,  and  tennis  is  carried  on  during  the  spring  months. 

The  football  schedule  for  1931  included  games  with  the  following 
institutions:  Shepherd  College,  Shenandoah  College,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  High  Point  College,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and 
Lynchburg  College. 

The  basketball  schedule  for  1931-32  included  games  with  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  Randolph-Macon  College,  Pennsylvania  Military 
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College,  Villanova  College,  Bridgewater  College,  Maryland  State 
Normal,  Virginia  Medical  College,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Elon 
College,  Gallaudet  College,  St.  John's  College,  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

The  three  major  sports  for  women  in  each  successive  season  are 
field  hockey,  basketball,  and  soccer.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on 
archery,  swimming,  volleyball,  tennis,  and  baseball.  No  intercollegiate 
games  are  played,  but  an  extensive  class  competition  is  held  in  each 
sport,  and  an  Intercollegiate  Play  Day  is  arranged  in  the  spring. 

The  International  Relations  Club. — The  International  Rela- 
tions Club  is  organized  for  the  study  of  international  problems.  The 
Club  is  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  seven  chapters  of  a  national  hon- 
orary political  science  fraternity  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace.  This  is  the  only  chapter  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  liberal  number  of  books  and  current  publications 
are  provided  by  the  endowment  and  are  placed  on  a  reserve  shelf  in 
the  College  library.  Membership  in  the  Club  may  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  in  number,  and  is  limited  to  those  students  of  high  scholastic 
standing  who  are  especially  interested  in  international  affairs. 

The  Oxford  Fellov^rship. — The  Oxford  Fellowship  is  an  associa- 
tion chartered  by  the  National  Oxford  Fellowship,  a  national  organi- 
zation of  ministerial  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  fellow- 
ship aims  especially  to  be  helpful  to  its  members  while  they  are  in 
college.  The  local  chapter  sponsors  group  discussions  on  matters  of 
importance  and  arranges  for  lectures  by  outstanding  religious  leaders. 
Members  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  as  many  college  activities 
as  possible.  The  chief  objective  of  the  organization  is  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  understanding  among  all  students  of  whatever 
faith. 

Women's  Athletic  Association. — The  purpose  of  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association  is  to  promote  sportsmanship  and  fellowship 
among  the  young  women  of  the  College.  This  group  encourages  the 
active  participation  of  the  women  in  various  sports.  Because  good 
health  promotes  efficiency  in  work  as  well  as  enjoyment  of  life,  the 
Association  is  interested  in  any  project  that  emphasizes  the  normal 
development  of  the  body. 


Faculty,  1932-33 


Lucius  Charles  Clark 

B.  A.,  Cornell  College;  S.  T.  B.,  Boston;  Upper  Iowa 

Chancellor  of  the  University 

George  Benjamin  Woods 

B.  A.,  Northwestern;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  English 

Mary  Louise  Brown 

B.  A.,  DePauw;  M.  A.,  Michigan 

Dean  of  Women  and  Associate  Professor  of  English 

John  Edward  Bentley 

M.  A.,  Clark;  S.  T.  B.,  M.  R.  E.,  Boston;  Th.  D.,  McGiU 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

Will  Hutchins 

B.  A.,  B.  F.  A.,  Yale 
Professor  of  Art 

Walter  Francis  Shenton 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Dickinson;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Delos  Oscar  Kinsman 

B.  L.,  Wisconsin;  M.  A.,  Butler;  Ph.  D.,  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  Economics 

Wesley  M.  Gewehr 

Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago 

Professor  of  History 

C.  Henry  Leineweber 

Ph.  D.,  Fribourg 
Professor  of  German 

William  Bultman  Holton 

B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  lUinois 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harold  Colder 

B.  A.,  Carleton;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
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Jessie  Mary  Ferguson 

B.  A.,  Chattanooga;  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Glenn  Francis  Rouse 

B.  A.,  Cornell  College;  Ph.  D.,  Wisconsin 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Ferdinand  A.  Varrelman 

B.  A.,  California;  M.  A.,  Columbia 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Mary  Meares  Galt 

B.  A.,   Randolph-Macon;    M.  A.,   Columbia;   Alliance   franqaise  in  Paris; 

Graduate  Study,  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Harold  Merriman  Dudley 

B.  A.,  Simpson;  B.  D.,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  M.  A.,  Northwestern;  Ph.  D., 
American 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Arthur  Jennings  Jackson 

B.  A.,  Geneva;  B.  D.,  M.  Th.,  D.  Th.,  Drew;  Graduate  Study,  Columbia 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Walter  H.  Young 
B.  A.  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  and  Director  of  Athletics 

Edward  William  Engel 

B.  S.,  Union;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Princeton 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Lowell  F.  Huelster 

B.  A.,  Lawrence;  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Illinois 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

RuBERTA  M.  Olds 

Ph.  B.,  Chicago;  M.  A.,  Columbia 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Dorothy  Wulf 

B.  S.,  Connecticut;  Graduate  Study,  New  York  Central  School  of  Hygiene 

and  Physical  Education 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women 
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Hilda  Minder  French 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
Instructor  in  Speech  and  English 

Marie  Delonglee 

B.  A.,  College  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  Paris;  Diploma,  University  of  Paris; 

B.  A.,  Chattanooga 
Instructor  in  French 

Ethel  G.  Stiffler 

B.  A.,  Goucher;  M.  A.,  Pennsylvania;  Graduate  Study,  Cornell 
Instructor  in  Biology 

Cornelia  M.  Cotton 

B.  A.,  Cornell;  M.  A.,  Syracuse 
Instructor  in  Biology 

Harlan  Randall 

Student  of  Herbert  Witherspoon,  Chicago 
Instructor  in  Choral  Music 

Donald  Sherbondy 

B.  A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.  A.,  American 
Instructor  in  Political  Science  and  Debating 
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